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A View of the Normal School Campus The East Walk 


Whitewater State Normal School 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Special Summer School Attractions 


New courses are provided for Normal School Graduates seeking credit toward a four-year diploma. 

Courses for teachers holding county certificates and seeking to meet legal requirements for renewal. 

Courses for Primary Teachers, Grammar Grade Teachers, Rural Teachers and High School Teachers. 

Courses for Commercial Teachers: Bookkeeping, Accounting, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, English, 
Geography, Law, Economics, Sociology and Commercial Education for Secondary Schools. 

Demonstration School, Courses in Supervision, Corrective Gymnastics, Library Methods, Music and Art. 

Unusual recreational opportunities: Tennis, Swimming, Excursion to Yerkes Observatory at Lake Geneva, Concerts 
and Lectures a rare opportunity to enjoy a vacation while studying. 

Adequate living facilities are available near the campus at a very low cost. 

Fee of $6 for six weeks includes book rent and incidental fees. 


Write for information, bulletin, or catalogue to President F. S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Summer Session, June 16 to July 25, 1924 


i 
i THE STUDENTS AND FACULTY OF THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1923 AT YERKES OBSERVATORY, WILLIAMS BAY 
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FORWARD! WISCONSIN 


In the last decade education in the public schools has made tremendous 





advances. More children are in school and for longer periods. Oppor- 
tunities have multiplied; the curriculum has expanded; new types of 
| schools for the under-privileged and unfortunate have been developed. 
| Teaching is becoming a profession with scientific modes of procedure; 
reasonable salaries are being paid; teachers are respected where they 


were once tolerated. 


Ten years ago we were at the beginning of a great and terrible war pre- 


cipitated by greed, ambition, and political incompetence. The cost of 
that war in money, energy, and human lives will never be known. The | 


problems arising from it are gigantic. Statesmen seem helpless and be- 





wildered. The demagogue and economic quack have fertile fields in which 





to work. Some of them find the advances made by the schools an oppor- 
| tunity to cry out against educational extravagance. Perhaps the children 


| can be made to pay for the war—they can’t vote, yet. 


No one in his senses wants money wasted on schools. There may be 
possible economies in some directions, although makers of school budgets 
usually have pared them to the limit. No one believes with present de- 
mands made upon the school that it is possible to hope for a lowered cost 
of public education. With $22,000,000,000 as our annual luxury bill we 
have room for economy. Saving the taxpayers’ money must not be at the 
expense of our children’s educational opportunities. We can have a more 
equitable distribution of tax funds—we can save where saving is possible. 
There is no reason to expect a reduction in appropriations for public 


education either state or local. 


Wisconsin is a long way from where it should be. We must hold the 





fort; we must battle for the rights of the children. Forward, Wisconsin! 
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The Visiting Teacher 


By GERTRUDE V. GATH, Racine, Wis. 





There has been a Visiting Teacher con- 
nected with the public schools of some 
cities since 1906. During that year, New 
York, Boston, and Hartford, simultaneous- 
ly saw the need of some person within the 
schools to study the problem child—that 
child whose chief difficulty lies outside the 
province of the attendance department be- 
cause he is not a truant, who does not need 
the services of a nurse because he is not 
physically handicapped, and who does not 
belong to the special classes because he is 
not mentally deficient. 

With the growth of the public school 
the class-room has become a larger unit 
and a multitude of daily duties have made 
impossible the individual contacts which 
the teacher had in our grandmother’s day 
with parents, pastor, and family physician. 
The child’s individuality has gradually 
been lost in the larger group, until the 
peculiar child, the queer child, the misfit, 
the neurotic, the discouraged child, the 
child lacking in interest, the apathetic 
ehild—all these have become the misunder- 
stood children and the school failure. It 
is these school failures, these children that 
are ‘‘different’’ who are the care of the 
visiting teacher. 


Who is Visiting Teacher? 

Three questions are often asked: Who 
is the Visiting Teacher? What is Visiting 
Teacher work? How is it done? 

The Visiting Teacher is a member of 
the school staff, working with the principal 
and teachers in the interest of the malad- 
justed child. She is primarily a teacher 
with a social worker’s point-of-view; a 
teacher having the training and time to 
use social service methods in securing re- 
sults. Her training has been that of a 
teacher with successful teaching experi- 
ence. Added to this must be training in 
children’s social case work or study in a 
standard school of social work. Such a 
background of training and experience en- 
ables her to bring back to the school a so- 
cial and individualistic point-of-view. 


Work of Visiting Teacher 

The work has three primary functions: 
1. To individualize the child to the teacher 
through bringing her a picture of the child 
as he is seen in the many hours spent out- 
side the schoolroom. 2. To bring the 
school point of view to the home through 
home visits. 3. To make necessary adjust- 
ments in school requirements or social en- 
vironment through social service methods. 
The work is both constructive and pre- 
ventive. The child who has lost interest 
is visited in his home and by obtaining ‘the 
cooperation of his parents he is helped in 
his school work. Perhaps the teacher of 
the failing child may be brought to have 
new faith in him after hearing the story 
of unfortunate home surroundings. Per- 
haps some needed recreation is furnished 
the child of the streets. Child Labor is 
often prevented. By the patient and con- 
structive methods of a social worker, a 
cruel or drunken parent is brought to the 
realization of the bad effects of his habits 
upon his children. Often the family re- 
sponsibilities of an oldest child may be re- 
lieved, so that his mind is set free to con- 
centrate on school work. Too frequently 
the step-parent is a real factor in a boy’s 
or girl’s failures. The recognition of 
delinquent tendencies in their ineipiency 
gives the opportunity to redirect misspent 
energies and thus prevent later community 
problems. Likewise the recognition of in- 
dolent or misdirected habits of study may 
lead to making an active, productive citi- 
zen out of an otherwise dreamy idler, or 
discouraged, ineffective person. 

Usually the work is developed in one 
school or a group of schools in order to 
limit the territory to be covered and to 
give an opportunity to study the under- 
lying problems. The first task of a visit- 
ing teacher is to become familiar with the 
school, its organiation, its special features, 
its teachers, and its special agents. This 
knowledge, with a survey of the social or- 
ganization of the community will give her 
the necessary tools for work. 
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Methods of Work 

She has an office in her school with reg- 
ular office hours at the beginning of every 
day. Work then begins in the field. Her 
time is free to interview the child, to see 
his teacher, and to visit his home. Many 
and varied are the cases that come to the 
visiting teacher. Among them was a lad 
of twelve (12) years, in the sixth grade. 
He was failing. Ilis past school record 
showed no failures. <A talk with him re- 
vealed the fact that two nights a week, 
from eleven o’clock to one o’clock he helped 
his mother scrub in a movie theatre. Other 
nights he never went to bed before eleven 
o’clock, beeause he ‘‘could not sleep’’. 
Coffee and cigarette stubs furnished a 
proper stimulant for this condition. A 
visit to the home showed an interested but 
thoughtless parent who unthinkingly al- 
lowed her boy to accompany her secrub- 
bing beeause he liked the movies, saw 
them free of charge and she had company 
home at that late hour. Through the eves 
of the visiting teacher the mother saw the 
harm done the child. The late hours were 
stopped. Talks to the mother and child 
on the harmful effects of coffee and ciga- 
rettes have brought about a better diet and 
as a result less desire for smoking. The 
needed sleep and better diet produced their 
results as evidenced by the interested re- 
sponse in the class-room, The home re- 
sponds with real cooperation to the school 
that takes such interest in the progress of 
its children. The teacher begins to visual- 
ize the individual in terms of his environ- 
ment and not entirely as a_ scholarship 
problem of good, bad, or indifferent. 

Josephine, age ten, entered the first 
grade, She was large, queer looking, and 
frightened. She was slow and helow grade 
in all subjects. She had little previous 
school history. From the age of five, her 
little spirit had been erushed in an over- 
crowded institution. She often remarked: 
“Tf I’m not good, you’ll send me to the 
police.’? Her very queerness made one 
fond of Josephine. Under the friendliness 
of the visiting teacher’s interest, she be- 
gan to creep out of her sheli. One day her 
teacher discovered she excelled in folk 
dancing. Dancing for the class, Josephine 
delighted for the first time to be able to do 
something in which she excelled. The home 
was visited. The foster mother understood 
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children and readily entered into a plan to 
encourage Josephine to make every effort 
to overcome her diffidence. The father 
lived out of town, but the visiting teacher 
made arrangements to see him on his next 
visit. His cooperation and consent for 
some necessary medical treatment were se- 
eured. Josephine has been given further 
confidence in herself by being given the 
first promotion she has ever had. Her see- 
ond grade starts out with greater promise 
for success than we had hoped could be 
possible. 


Growth 

The spread of visiting teacher work has 
been slow, depending largely upon natural 
development,—the passing on of the visit- 
ing teacher idea from one school system 
to another. Salesmanship has not been 
employed to introduce the project. But in 
the fifteen years up to the year 1921, the 
visiting teacher method of adjusting the 
problem child had been adopted in 
eighteen states; in thirty-four communi- 
ties in all, communities ranging in size 
from the small city of only a few thousand 
population, to such cities as Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and Chicago. 

But in 1921 the visiting teacher move- 
ment was given a new impetus when a 
‘‘National Committee on Visiting Teach- 
ers’’ was organized, headed by Mr. Howard 
W. Nuud, Director of the Publie Eduea- 
tion Association of New York City. Their 
plan to extend visiting teacher work 
throughout the country was made possible 
through the generosity of the Common- 
wealth Fund in connection with its ‘‘ Pre- 
vention of Delinqueney’’ program. In 
answer to requests from many Superin- 
tendents throughout the country, eighteen 
(18) visiting teachers were placed in vari- 
ous sized cities during 1922-1923. Dur- 
ing 1923-1924 several more visiting teach- 
ers have been placed. The plan is to have 
the demonstration in each city cover a 
period of three years, during which time 
the National Committee will pay two-thirds 
of the visiting teachers’ salary. There are 
to be thirty (380) demonstrations in all, and 
it is expected that all will be launched 
within this school year. In November 1923 
Racine, Wisconsin, was added to the num- 
ber. It was selected because of the coop- 
eration offered, and the progressive spirit 
of its Superintendent and School Board. 
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Preventive Reading 


By BEN J. ROHAN, Appleton 








(Continued from March) 


Getting Speed 

First: 

A. Regular eye movement is desirable. 

W. S. Gray says ‘‘Regular rhythmical 
movements of the eyes are prerequisite to 
rapid silent reading.’’ Dearborn as 
quoted by W. S. Gray says ‘‘It is in the 
writer’s belief clearly indicated by the 
above experiments that one of the essen- 
tials of natural and rapid reading is that 
the reader’s eye should at once be able to 
acquire a regular and uniform motor 
habit of reaction for each line.’’ Huey 
said after observing some rapid readers, 
‘‘The readers showed a rhythmic tend- 
ency. Each would fall into a reading 
pace that seemed most natural to him, 
and then would read page after page in 
almost exactly the same time. Habits of 
eye movement are doubtless important 
factors in setting the pace.’’ Dean For- 
dyce says, ‘‘The difference in reading rate 
is largely a matter of rhythmical motor 
habits into which the eye is trained in 
early attempts to read. If the eye falls 
into the habit of pausing on each word 
the rate is slow and plodding; if into the 
habit of taking in the larger units of 
phrases and clauses, the rate is corre- 
spondingly rapid and the interpretation 
even easier. The trained eye grasps the 
words of a phrase or sentence in a single 
unitary act; similarly the perceptive 
power grasps the ideas in their combined 
form in the thought.’’ All of the people 
quoted have found that regular eye move- 
ment is an important factor in rapid 
silent reading. Fordyee found that it 
was essential to get this habit when first 
learning to read. 


Second : 

B. Few fixations or pauses are impor- 
tant. 

Experiments show that the poor reader 
has many fixations or pauses. This is 
caused by a short span of recognition 
where the subject frequently sees less 
than one word at a fixation. Dearborn 
found that in a line of eight easy words 


a poor fifth grade reader had thirteen 
pauses, having as many as four on the 
word—however—one before the word, one 
of w, one between e and r and one at the 
end of the word. A rapid silent reader 
in the seventh grade had only four pauses 
for a line of nine words. These two cases 
are characteristic of two classes of read- 
ers. The poor make many stops and take 
in little territory at one time. They seem 
to be tangled in the mechanics of reading 
and are so enmeshed that they are almost 
bewildered. They have such a hard time 
pronouncing the words that there is little 
time or energy left to get the meaning; 
while the rapid reader makes few stops 
and has so mastered the mechanics that 
words are rapid conveyors of meaning. 
This might be compared to getting mile- 
age on a car. If one is on a long drive 
and makes a few stops the mileage is high 
but if one drives around town and makes 
frequent stops, much energy is consumed 
in starting so that the mileage is consider- 
able less. The same amount of energy is 
used but an equal amount of territory is 
not covered. There is much energy con- 
sumed which does not show progress. 
And so with the slow reader, much time 
is consumed in covering little space. If 
one sees few letters per pause, he makes 
many stops, per line, consequently is a 
slow reader. 


Third: 
A. Large eye span of recognition. 
A large eye span is very desirable for 


‘with it one is able to take in a group of 


words or thought unit at one fixation. 
One’s speed is often determined by the 
average amount seen during a_ pause. 
Often people are ‘‘made slow’”’ by de- 
tailed attention to letters, syllables, or 
words. To be a rapid reader one must 
not read into the mechanical make-up of 
the meaning conveyors but should aim ‘‘to 
recognize the largest possible unit with 
the slightest possible cue.’’ ‘‘Recogniz- 
ing by slight cues and in large units saves 
time and leaves the mind free for inter- 
preting thought.’’ One recognizes large 
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units without attention to details at other 
times of observation. A familiar build- 
ing is recognized at a glance, a person 
well known to one is recognized imme- 
diately—it is not necessary to see the 
color of his hair or eyes or see his clothes. 
Recognition takes place on sight. Nature 
somehow has trained a large eye span of 
recognition where objects and groups of 
objects come into one’s consciousness 
leaving their meaning impression without 
one going through the process of naming 
each. They are seen and the meaning is 
registered. The same should hold true 
for reading. Recognition is of value only 
as it leads to meaning and the larger the 
span of recognition the greater is the 
amount of meaning obtained. 

However, the vision which is experi- 
enced during reading is of two kinds. 
One is the field of distinet vision, called 
foveal vision wherein one sees clearly a 
few letters, possible five. It is in this 
field that the poor reader functions. 
Using this field only necessitates many 
stops while moving the eyes across the 
line, thus materially slowing up the read- 
ing process. The other is indistinct or 
peripheral vision. This is a less clear 
vision of the letters adjoinng those of the 
distinet area. The letters become less 
distinet the farther away they are from 
the clear space. In spite of the fact that 
the letters are indistinct, enough may be 
seen to make recognition possible. This 
field is much larger than the other and 
holds greater possibilities. Through its 
development much can be added to one’s 
rate. 

This field offers a premonition of what 
is coming and makes possible a rapid rate. 
Drill which ingreases this field of vision 
tends to inerease the eye span making 
fewer pauses necessary. 

Dearborn says, the amount of reading 
done in a sweep is seldom equal to the 
field of perception. In other words at 
one ‘‘eve full’’ pupils do not take in all 
the syllables and words that they are 
really able to see, so that speed in reading 
ean be materially increased by enlarging 
the perception span. It then follows 
that if rapid readers are to be developed 
the eye span must be enlarged. This can 
be done only by exercises aimed pointedly 
at making it so. The eyes should be giv- 
en exercises regularly if good habits of 


movement and pause are to be established. 
Just like all others these are established 
by practice. One becomes expert on the 
piano by daily practice. Fingering the 
key board, running up and down the scale, 
ete., are tiresome exercises and not very 
interesting to either the teacher or pupil 
but if faithfully performed result in the 
ability to play well. So it is with train- 
ing the eyes for reading, a regular eye 
movement is not acquired in a single day 
and possibly not in a single year, neither 
is a large eye span. They come only 
through well planned definitely aimed ex- 
ercises faithfully and _ regularly _ per- 
formed. 

It is sort of a new thought, to train the 
eyes in reading. But it is as necessary to 
good reading as water is to life. 


Suggestions For Increasing Speed 


A. Large eye span. 


Cause. The child who ean see only one 
word or less in one fixation is handi- 
capped. This tends to make him fumble 


with the mechanics, (phonetic elements) 
to such an extent that he does not get the 
thought. Words to him are not con- 
veyors of meaning. He sees the conveyor 
but not the meaning. Good readers take 
in several words at one fixation. Our aim 
is to teach the child to take in as many 
words as possible with one fixation. 
Ready recognition of words facilitates a 
good eye span. 

Cure. 1. Find the eye span of each 
child. This may be done by making flash 
ecards containing from one to several 
words, such as—man—the man—of the 
man—for the large man, ete. Start with 
the smallest, flashing them in turn and 
work up to the phrase which you find he 
has diffleulty in recognizing in a single 
flash. Drill on those that are just below 
his range, then each day have several of 
just his range and one or two a little 
longer than his range. In adding to the 
phrases to increase range be sure that the 
word or words added are easily recog- 
nized. Remember that while word recog- 
nition is a part of this, the aim is to in- 
erease the number of words recognized 
during one pause. To start this, easy 
words should be chosen. Then after the 
span for recognition of easy words has 
increased, more difficult ones may be 
added. Drill several times a week for a 
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period of weeks will materially lengthen 
the span. 

2. Simple phrase drill will accomplish 
wonders. Dean Fordyee increased his 
rate of reading 100% by the following for 
one year. 

a. Learned to read over. 

b. Adopted first reader as if he were 
learning to read over. 

e. First month, drilled on a column of 
two word phrases. After eyes had 
formed the habit of seizing these as a unit, 
he took another step. 

d. A column of three word phrases and 
clauses. 

e. Later a column of short sentences. 

f. He practiced ten minutes a day on 
the above simple prose and by so doing 
doubled his rate of reading. 

3. Plenty of easy reading will help. 
it should be graded two or three grades 
lower than the one the child is in. The 
easy word recognition will tend to make 
the child take in more words at one fixa- 
tion. 

a. Supplementary 
Why Stories. 

b. Library books. 

ce. Magazines. 

1. Clip short stories from them 
and paste them on _ ecards. 
Hand these cards out for seat 
work reading. 

4. Use of the book mark. Children 
place book marks under the sentence and 
read. Sentence is covered and children 
tell what they have read. 

5. Questions asked and the phrase that 
answers the question must be read. 

6. Curtain drill. 

Phrases taken from reading lesson may 
be written on the board under the cur- 
tain. The curtain is raised for just a 
second and the children tell what they 
read. 

7. Look at first word in a_ sentence, 
then look up and tell what was read. 


readers. That’s 


B. Eye movement. 

Most all experiments corroborate this— 
that to be a good reader, regular rhythmi- 
eal eye movement is necessary. If you 
were to examine the eye movement of the 
children who stood high in the reading 
tests you would find good eye movement. 
If you examined those who did not stand 
well, poor eye movement would be found. 
Regressive movements, periods of con- 


fusion, frequent movement, all tend to 
slow the reading process. 

We seldom plan a lesson with the idea 
of establishing good movement because 
up to a short time ago we did not have 
the above facts but now that we have this 
knowledge we must adjust our procedure 
accordingly. 

Then how proceed so as to help estab- 
lish the correct eye movement. 

1. Most all speed work tends to estab- 
lish the correct ey2 movement. 

2. During supplementary reading 
periods, silent reading pericds, ete., easy 
reading material tends to increase speed 
and eye movement. The ease of recogni- 
tion tends to increase the span of recog- 
nition therefore to increase eye movement. 

3. Rereading a selection tends to help 
establish good movement. The familiar- 
ity tends to overcome periods of con- 
fusion, ete. 

4. Phrases written on the board used 
for eurtain drill. 

the dog 
a. Easy phrases the girls 
see me 
b. Like phrases the small pencil 
the small house 
e. Change of words in phrases 
the small red house 
the big red house 
the big white house 
d. Phrases taken from easy reading 
material 
are in the garden 
boys and girls run 

5. Flash ecards with single words or 
phrases. 

6. Reading under time pressure where 
there is a check on the reading. 

7. Provide interesting material. 

8. Acquaint child with your aim. 

9. Games such as word downs, baseball, 
ete. " 


10. Tests. 
Comprehension 


But speed for speed’s sake is futile. 
It is similar to art for art’s sake—fruit- 
less. Hand in hand with speed must go 
comprehension. ‘‘What does it profit a 
man if he gain the world and lose his 
soul,’’ likewise, what does it profit one if 
he can read four hundred words a minute 
yet not know what he reads. In our de- 
sire for rapid reading we must not sacri- 
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fice quality. Much has been said and 
written about speed and it is being called 
to our attention more than we realize. 
The fast reader is usually the comprehen- 
sive reader and the thought getting reader 
is usually the speedy reader. Yet, we 
should not read to,see how much we can 
read, but rather to see how much we can 
learn. 

In the very beginning we should teach 
that reading is getting the thought not 
just reproducing the words. Because we 
have not done this as much as we should 
many children have developed the habit 
of just saying words—the verbal repro- 
duction being the’ end in itself. This re- 
production is mistaken for reading and 
later on in the grades we wonder why 
those people do not do good work. An 
account of a geometry class appeared a 
short time ago written by the teacher of 
the class. She analyzed the difficulties of 
each pupil and then made a record of her 
findings. Twenty-two cases in all were 
reported and nine of them had trouble 
because of poor reading; the pupils did 
not get the thought and although this was 
a high school class it would seem that 
what it needed most was a course in read- 
ing and it can be obtained only by 
‘‘nractice in dealing with material that is 
worthwhile.”” And while reading, the 
child’s mind should be kept on _ the 
thought as much as possible and not on 
the mechanics. By carrying the thought 
vividly in one’s mind the words become 
conveyors of meaning bearing loads of 
thought and are more easily recognized. 
While doing this proper habits of dealing 
with thought are being built and form and 
sound are taking their proper place in the 
baekground of consciousness. 


Reading as Thought Gaining 


Reading is thought gaining. It is the 
key that unlocks the vast store of knowl- 
edge left us by master minds. It is a 
means of development open to every one: 
through it many people have attained 
high positions. But they first learned 
how to read. Edison learned to take the 
heart out of a book. Lincoln read his 
way to success. Roosevelt knew how to 
get the core of thought out of volumes. 
These men learned how to read well, how 
to go after the essentials and we as teach- 
ers may profit by their experience. If 


the children in our care are to sueceed 
they must be taught how to get the 
thought from the printed page in the 
shortest time and with the least effort. 
Their success in school and in life is influ- 
enced much by the reading habits formed 
in the first three grades. 

Following are some suggestions on how 
to get comprehension : 

1. Have reading done for a specifie pur- 
pose. Motivate it by giving a definite yet 
interesting thing to be accomplished. 

2. In your directed study periods in 
geography, history, reading, ete., you 
might ask a question, then have children 
read until each child finds the answer and 
can point to the sentence or sentences 
which answer the question. You may 
then call on some one to read the answer. 

3. Put list of questions on board and 
have children find the answers. This may 
be given as an assignment or as_ class 
work. 

4. Have a group of children make the 
questions, or several groups, or each child 
make them. These questions might be 
used for directed study. 

5. Have a paragraph of informational 
material pasted on a piece of drawing 
paper and on the back have a number of 
questions. Have the child read the para- 
graph first then answer questions to test 
if he got the thought. If the questions 
are not answered satisfactorily have him 
read it again and then answer the ques- 
tions. This work is individual and is 
done at the teacher’s desk. It offers a 
splendid means of getting at the child’s 
difficulties. 

6. Sometimes the meaning of a para- 
graph is missed by miscalling or overlook- 
ing small but important words. Drill in 
silent reading having the child do what 
the words tell him such as: close the door 
—open the door—put your pencil in your 
desk—put your pencil on your desk—put 
it over your desk—put your pencil under 
your desk—is splendid training. This also 
is individual work. 

7. Small vocabulary may be the cause 
of inability to get the central thought. 
Word study and vocabulary building may 
be a decided help. 

8. Have a child study a story for the 
purpose of reproduction. He must get the 
thought in order to do this. This may be 
a good incentive to a backward child if he 
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is the only one allowed to work on that 
particular story. 

9. The children are given new material 
to read. They are given one minute’s 
time in which to read. The number of 
words read should be 13 words in third 
grade. To test the power of comprehen- 
sion questions may be asked that can be 
answered with yes or no; or single word 
or any way the teacher prefers. 

10. Write a paragraph on the board. 
Underneath write the questions. A cur- 
tain may be used to hide it from the chil- 
dren until they come to class. The cur- 
tain is raised and the children are given 
a certain time to answer the questions. 

11. Questions like the following may be 
written on the board. When the children 
come to class, the curtain is raised and the 
children write the answers with yes or 
no. 

Can a dog bark? 
Does the hat walk? 

12. Action sentences written on the 
board. 

Skip to the back window. 
Draw six circles. 

13. After reading a paragraph the 
children give the main thought. 

14. Things to do to help children get 
the thought or story of their reading as- 
signment. 

a. Good thought questions. 

b. Make a list of people—of places 
—of animals—of birds. 

e. Tell the things that happened in 
order. 

d. Compare it with some other story, 
ete. 

e. Make a story outline. (Rather 
hard for 3rd graders.) 

15. Library books. 


The children read many library books. 
After they finish reading a book they 
write their report in a little booklet. On 
the cover of the booklet are questions that 
the children must answer. 

1. Name of the story. 

2. People or animals in the story. 

3. Name four important things which 

happened in the story. 

4. How did the story end? 


To summarize—our results in the past 
were not what they should have been. 
This was due no doubt, to the lack of 


scientific knowledge. But now there is 
much good material to be had and we 
should make use of it. Of course, this 
means much study and after school work 
but good results will be our reward. Pre- 
vent poor reading, would be a good slogan. 
We want the best, let us get it. 





TEACHER TRAINING THROUGH COR- 
RESPONDENCE STUDY 


Superintendent Callahan’s fine educational 
program for Wisconsin comprises among 
other things better qualified teachers in all 
the schools of the state. Various agencies are 
contributing to this end. Professional prep- 
aration is, of course, provided in the county 
and state normal schools and these are the 
special agencies provided for this work. But 
for those who for one reason or another are 
unable to attend these schools, correspond- 
ence study courses are available which are 
accepted as satisfying both academic and 
professional requirements for teachers in ru- 
ral and elementary schools in Wisconsin. 

At the present time the Extension Division 
of the University of Wisconsin offers 
through its correspondence courses work in 
practically all the subjects required for first, 
second, and third grade certificates; thus 
through correspondence study the prospect- 
ive teacher who has not been able to take the 
two years at a county or state normal which 
Mr. Callahan’s program requires may through 
courses thus offered secure the additional in- 
formation and training necessary to meet the 
new requirements. The following list of 
courses which may be obtained thru _ cor- 
respondence, while not exhaustive, suggests 
the various subjects which are now available 
through this method. 


Library Methods 
Arithmetic 

Grammar 

United States History 
School Management 
Theory and Art of Teaching 
American Literature 
Domestic Science 
General Science 
Elementary Algebra 
English Literature 
Modern History 


‘The advantages of such correspondence 
work are obvious. These courses can be car- 
ried on at home without great expense and 
can be pursued in leisure time and thus not 
encroach upon one’s regular occupation; they 
are conducted by experienced and highly 
trained people whose work has proved most 
successful over a long period of years. Such 
work brings to each individual teacher the 
particular help he needs and enables him to 
complete his preparation in the light of his 
own especial needs. 
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It’s time to call a halt on the speakers 
at educational conventions who ‘‘view with 
alarm’’. The alarm bell had better be 
silenced or it will toll for the funeral of 
school progress. 





The summer vacation is now utilized by 
teachers for travel and study as never be- 
fore. This year many of the summer 
schools in the east will not open until after 
the N. E. A. meeting. Many Wisconsin 
teachers are planning to attend the meet- 
ing at Washington and also to attend a 
summer school. 


The attacks by a regent of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin made upon the Rhodes 
scholarships are interesting as showing 
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how a man trained in the laws of evidence 
ean utterly misuse them. War grows out 
of hatreds, and tirades against any group 
serve only to aggravate them. Anglo- 
phobia; the sins of youth; educational ex- 
travagance; fundamentalism; what wold 
the orator do without them? 


Expenditures for publie education must 
not be reduced. That is the keynote of 
the platform which was unanimously 
adopted by the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Chicago under the leadership 
of Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C., chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee. The contin- 
uance of American Education Week, an 
exemplary system of publie education for 
the Nation’s capital, the avoidance of war, 
the improvement of rural schools, law ob- 
servanee, efficient teaching service, and the 
Edueation Bill are other subjects consid- 
ered in the platform. 


‘*\ heated debate upon a resolution ad- 
voeating the establishment of a Department 
of Edueation in the Cabinet is anticipated 
in the National Education Association con- 
vention here.’’ So read the first sentence 
in an editorial which appeared in the Chi- 
eago Daily Tribune, Thursday, February 
28, the day on which the Department of 
Superintendence was to vote on its resolu- 
tions. As was the case in Boston in July, 
1922, under similar circumstances, the pre- 
diction proved without foundation. The 
Department of Superintendence unani- 
mously, enthusiastically, and for the sixth 
time endorsed the Education Bill. The 
bill was also endorsed during the Chicago 
meetings by the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America, representing a com- 
bined circulation of more than 800,000, and 
by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. These votes were also unani- 
mous and _ enthusiastic. Disregarding 
minor details, the forces representing pub- 
lie education in the Nation are united upon 
the great principles of the Education Bill 
and are willing to fight for them to the 
finish, 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION 
May 5-9 

Supt. Webster of Minneapolis writes: 
‘“‘The International Kindergarten Union 
will meet in Minneapolis, May 5th to 9th. 
This is an event of great importance to the 
whole northwest. It is of great importance 
because an efficient kindergarten now is 
recognized as a real factor in the progress 
of children. Kindergartens are not a 
social service adjunct to schools: kinder- 
gartens are a real school of work and play, 
and a true seminary of democracy. Kin- 
dergartens are not an extravagance; they 
are an economy. How they have become 
so efficient, all should know; what their 
beneficient influence on the primary chil- 
dren, all should appreciate: what they have 
te teach us regarding methods, all should 
understand. The conference is valuable 
not to kindergartners alone, but to in- 
structors in the primary grades as well. 
Come yourself: bring your kindergarten 
teachers and if possible one primary 
teacher. Minneapolis will be glad to meet 
you. 


Resolutions adopted by 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


at its Annual Meeting held at 
Columbus, Ohio, December 27-29, 1923 


WHEREAS, there has been in progress for 
several years an agitation conducted by 
certain newspapers, patriotic societies, fra- 
ternal orders, and others, against a number 
of school textbooks in history and in favor 
of official censorship, and 

WHEREAS, this propaganda has met with 
sufficient success to bring about not only 
acute controversy in many cities but the 
passage of censorship laws in_ several 
states, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the American Histori- 
cal Association, upon the recommendation 
of its Committee on History Teaching in 
the schools and of its Executive Council, 
that genuine and intelligent patriotism, no 
less than the requirements of honesty and 
sound scholarship, demand that textbook 
writers and teachers should strive to pre- 


sent a truthful picture of past and pres- 
ent, with due regard to-the different pur- 
poses and possibilities of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and advanced instruction; that 
criticism of history textbooks should there- 
fore be based not upon grounds of patriot- 
ism but only upon grounds of faithful- 
ness to fact as determined by specialists or 
tested by consideration of the evidence ; 
that the cultivation in pupils of a scien- 
tific temper in history and the related so- 
cial sciences, of a spirit of inquiry and a 
willingness to face unpleasant facts, are 
far more important objectives than the 
teaching of special interpretations of par- 
ticular events; and that attempts, however 
well meant, to foster national arrogance 
and boastfulness and indiscriminate wor- 
ship of national ‘‘heroes’’ can only tend 
to promote a harmful pseudo-patriotism ; 
and 

Be it further resolved, that in the opin- 
ion of this Association the clearly implied 
charges that many of our leading scholars 
are engaged in treasonable propaganda and 
that tens of thousands of American school 
teachers and officials are so stupid or dis- 
loyal as to place treasonable textbooks in 
the hands of children is inherently and ob- 
viously absurd; and 

Be it further resolved, that the success- 
ful continuance of such an agitation must 
inevitably bring about a serious deteriora- 
tion both of textbooks and of the teaching 
of history in our schools, since self-respect- 
ing scholars and teachers will not stoop to 
the methods advocated. 


“N, E, A. GOES TO WASHINGTON— 
SPECIAL TRAIN.”’ 

This year it is Washington. If there 

is any other city more than another that 

American teachers should visit it is our 


National Capital. No teacher can come away 


from a visit to Washington without being 
better fitted to prepare young Americans 
for citizenship in our Republic. With this 
in view the states of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, and Iowa are uniting in a 
special effort to secure a large attendance 
at the National Educational Association to 
be held June 29th to July 5th. After 
much negotiation the N. E. A. Directors 
and Secretaries of State Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciations have chosen the Baltimore & Ohio 


as the official route. The plan is to char- 
ter a special train running on our own 
schedule, enabling us to make stop-overs 
as desired. Although the arrangements 
have not been altogether completed, the 
following tentative schedule will be of in- 
terest. 

Leave Chicago 6:00 P. M., June 27th. 

Arrive Pittsburgh 7:30 A. M. June 28th. 

Leave Pittsburgh 10:00 A. M. June 28th. 

Breakfast at Monongahela House 7:30 
A. M. until 8:15 A. M. or 8:30 A. M. Sight- 
seeing trip around Pittsburgh 8:30 A. M. un- 
til 10:00 A. M. 

Leave Pittsburgh 10:00 A. M. June 28th. 


Arrive Harpers Ferry 5:00 P. M. June 
28th. 
Leave Harpers Ferry 5:30 P. M. June 


28th, 
Arrive Washington D. C. 7:00 P. M. June 
28th. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMENCE- 
MENT PROGRAM WHERE A 
SPEAKER IS EMPLOYED 


Total program ought not to exceed an 
hour and three-quarters. Speaker ought 
not to use more than one hour. Should be 
placed just before the presentation of 
diplomas, then he ean tell better how 
much time to use. 

Introductions of speakers should be 
brief, definite, but not flattering. ‘‘The 
street parade ought not to outdo the cir- 
eus.’? An over-ambitious introduction is 
embarrassing to one who can’t live up to 
it, and it is unnecessary for one who can. 

Inform your speaker of local plans be- 
fore he comes if it is possible to do so. Send 
him a copy of the program. 

Most speakers will be glad to adapt their 
address to help out in local situations 
which are not personal, 

Don’t let the hall manager turn out the 
house lights. A speaker is handicapped 
if he is unable to see his audience. He is 
not giving a show, but is trying to put 
over an educational message. The reac- 
tions of an audience are most important 
to him. 

A small table on the stage helps some- 
what, especially if the speaker wishes to 
have a watch conveniently located to time 
his address. Taking a watch from the 
pocket is distracting. 


Commencement programs can be so built 
that they send people away enthusiastic 
about schools, or they can be so long, for- 
mal, and deadly that all are glad that 
school is out and hope they will never have 
to endure another commencement exercise. 
With the right sort of program the founda- 
tion is laid for a fine spirit for the coming 
year. Make the most of the opportunity. 





STATE DECLAMATORY CONTEST 


The date for the State Declamatory, ora- 
torical, and extemporaneous speaking con- 
test has been set for Thursday, May 29. 
This is the day preceding Memorial Day. 
The State High School orators, declaimers, 
extemporizers will be the guests of the 
Public Speaking Department of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin at a Memorial pro- 
gram Friday, May 30, and, at the meet- 
ing of the State High School Athletic As- 
sociation, Saturday, May 31. The Stste 
Lyceum Contest this year promises to be 
one of the most interesting in years. All 
communications concerning the state con- 
test from this time on should be addressed 
to the Department of Speech, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Directors of the district contest should 
send the names, home addresses, and title 
of oration or declamation and name of dis- 
trict to the Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, immediately afte: the 
program of the district contest. The sig- 
nature of the district directors will be suffi- 
cient voucher to qualify for entrance to the 
state contest. Mr. W. P. Roseman, ‘tate 
Manager, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Almere 
Seott, Librarian, University of Wi consin; 
Mr. E. G. Doudna, Secretary and ‘tT: eas- 
urer, Madison, Wisconsin. 


School authorities in Detroit have compiled 
statistics which bear out the fact which has 
long been a matter of common observation 
among teachers, that non-smokers contribute 
largely to honor groups, while smokers con- 
tribute largely to failure groups. In the gen- 
eral group of boys, 9 per cent received ex: 
cellent standings, 21 per cent good and 36.4 
per cent average. Among the smokers, how: 
ever, the percentages were 5.1 per cent ex- 
cellent, 17.4 good and 34.4 average. Con- 
tributions to the lower classifications in the 
general group were 27.1 per cent poor and 
6.2 per cent failures. Smokers ranked 31.2 
per cent poor and 11.9 per cent failures. 
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Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








The examination papers have been cor- 
rected. In looking these papers over, it 
has been found, in general, that the Eng- 
lish used was very poor. In many of the 
papers no regard for the rules of composi- 
tion were followed. In others there was a 
total lack of capitalization and punctua- 
tion. Words of three and four letters were 
misspelled. Many sentences were without 
subjects. 

These papers were written by seventh 
and eighth grade pupils, many of whom 
we are sorry to say will never receive any 
further education beyond the eighth 
grade. 

There must be a reason for these poorly 
written papers. The pupils were under a 
strain no doubt while writing, but it seems 
that even granting this, the papers should 
not have been so poor. 

We have given this problem careful con- 
sideration and we ask, you as teachers, to 
help remedy the bad English used in your 
schools. Many pupils recite well but do 
not find it easy to put their thoughts in 
writing. By being more particular about 
the written work handed in, teachers can 
help pupils. Much more dictation work 
should be given in the language classes. 
This dictation work should be done at the 
board. 

Teachers should require pupils to cheek 
their own papers following the set of ques- 
tions which are given below. Each pupil 
should have a copy of these questions and 
check his work before class time. 

Has my story a title? 

2. Do the important words of the title 
begin with capital letters? 

3. Where is it written? 

4. Has my story a margin on the left 
hand side of the paper? 

5. Has my story a margin on the right 
hand side of the paper? 

6. Is my story divided off into para- 
graphs? 

7. Did I indent my paragraphs? 

8. Are all sentences relating to one sub- 
ject in one paragraph? 

9. Did I begin every sentence with a 
capital letter? 

10. Did I close each statement with a 
period? 


11. Did I have a question mark after 
every question? 

12. Did I have commas and quotation 
marks in their right places? 

13. Did I have a subject for every sen- 
tence? 

14. Are all words spelled correctly? 


After the work is corrected by the pupils 
it should be handed to the teacher who then 
looks it over and hands it back to be rewrit- 
ten by the pupils. The pupils should re- 
check their work and hand it in again to 
the teacher, who looks it over again. If 
correct this time, and worth while, it can 
be posted or added to the pupils’ note book. 

In the past, too much has been accepted 
by the teachers. 

Do not require long compositions, and do 
not aeeept anything from the pupils but 
the very best of which they are capable. 

Merely correcting pupils’ work and 
handing it back has no real value. The 
pupils must become conscious of their own 
mistakes and correct these themselves. 

Only by keeping continually at the writ- 
ten English will there be any noticeable 
improvement. 


GENERAL METHOD OF TEACHING 
A POEM 


‘‘The General method of teaching a poem 
is the same in all the grades: 1. Prepa- 
ration. 2. The Whole. 3. The Parts. 
4. The New Whole. This method is the 
most natural. First of all the pupils’ 
minds must be ready for a clear under- 
standing of the poem when first presented ; 
then, before they examine details, they 
must have an idea of the whole; after they 
examine details they need again an idea 
of the whole, richer now in meaning be- 
eause of the analysis work. To begin with 
the study of parts or end with the study 
of parts is contrary to human nature and 
psychologically in corr ect.’’—Haliburton 
& Smith in Teaching Poetry in the Grades. 

The object of the preparation as has been 
stated is to prepare the pupils’ minds for a 
clear understanding of the poem. The 
teacher must secure the pupils’ attention 
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and set them thinking along the right line. 
This is best accomplished by telling a short, 
improvised story, or stating interesting 
facts that bear on the poem, or by asking 
a few pertinent questions. 

The second step, The Whole, is entirely 
the teacher’s part in the first and second 
grades. The poem is to be recited by her 
as a unit so the children can get the story 
in the large. While this is being accom- 
plished, incidentally two other things take 
place. The children derive enjoyment 
from the reading for they like the music 
of poetry and they get training in the 
sound of a poem correctly given. The 
latter is important in that it gives the 
teacher opportunity to set a high standard 
in the reciting of poetry. She must devote 
sufficient time to the study of the poem 
and to practice in reading it to enable her 
to give it confidently, musically, and artis- 
tically. Children imitate unconsciously 
and their future readings of the poem ean 
not be otherwise than modeled after the 
auditory impression made by the teacher. 

In studying the Parts it will be neces- 
sary to examine the poem, thought by 
thought or stanza by stanza. The amount 
of discussion and analysis that is attempt- 
ed will be, determined by the selection. Ail 
that will add to an understanding or ap- 
preciation of it should be given, and no 
more. The discussion should aim particu- 
larly to make the pictures stand out so 
that the children will learn to think of the 
poem as a series of pictures instead of a 
group of lines or stanzas. If there are diffi- 
eult words in the selection it would be well 
to have them studied in the regular word 
study class the day before. 

In The New Whole, the teacher should 
recite the entire poem at least once more. 
It will have a fuller meaning for the chil- 
dren now, and their enjoyment should ex- 
eeed that derived from previous readings. 
At this point they often show their appre- 
ciation by joining in with the teacher when 
she comes to a catchy phrase or a refrain- 
like-repetition of the words or _ lines. 
Neither is it uncommon for a good teacher 
of poetry to hear this at the close of a reci- 
tation of a poem, ‘‘Say it again, Miss....’’ 

Thorough study of a rhyme or poem af- 
ter the plan explained above, should al- 
ways precede memorization. When the 
teacher decides that a certain rhyme or 


poem is to be memorized, she may follow 
either of the two following plans; some 
poems lend themselves best to one plan, 
some to the other. 


1. Memorizing by the Whole: 

a. Recite poem twice, slowly. 

b. Repeat it having pupils follow 
as well as they can. 

ec. Recite poem again slowly. 

d. Repeat again with pupils 
lowing. 

e. Repeat the parts that give the 
most difficulty and give in- 
dividual help to those who 
need it. 


fol- 


When this plan is used the memoriza- 
tion will be much more thorough if the 
teacher devotes to it a few minutes daily 
for several successive days rather than try- 
ing to get it all done in two or three full 
recitation periods. 

2. Memorizing by Parts. 

a. Recite first thought (or stanza). 
b. Have children repeat it in con- 
cert and individually. 
ec. Work with individuals if any 

have difficulty with words or 
phrases. 
d. Recite second thought. 
e. Have children repeat it. 
f. Recite first and second thoughts. 
g. Have children repeat the two. 


Proceed 
is memorized. 
too much in one day. 


in this way until entire poem 
Do not attempt to teach 
Michigan Manual. 


COMPOSITION WORK 


Are you satisfied with the work your 
pupils do in written compositions? It not, 
have you ever stopped to analyze the re- 
sults of their work? Is it due entirely to 
the fact that children have a limited vo- 
eabulary, or is it partly due to the inabili- 
ty to choose the right word. Have you 
ever thought the teacher might be at fault; 
that the assignment was too hazy, too in- 
definite ? 

If the pupil is not interested in the topic 
assigned, we need not expect good compo- 
sitions. No one ean write unless he has 
something to say. Providing something 
to write about is one of the most import- 
ant and difficult parts of written composi- 
tion work. 

The topies often assigned are too broad, 
and too long compositions will be the re- 
sult. Better require one paragraph well 
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written with no errors, than several para- 
graphs with many errors. 

Before assigning a topic for written 
work, have a definite idea of the points 
you expect the pupils to bring out in each 
paragraph. Let each child contribute and 
make him feel eager to express himself. 

Recitation periods would be very profit- 
ably spent, if time were given to the dis- 
cussion and choosing of appropriate titles 
for the story, also to the selecting of the 
most interesting introductory sentence. 

If the work of ‘‘Good English Week”’ is 
to continue to bear fruit the following sug- 
gestions will need to be kept in mind by 
the teacher day by day. 

1. The teacher himself must speak well- 
correctly and expressively. 

2. The teacher must insist upon good 
inglish in every study and in every phase 
of school life. Incorrect, careless speech is 
equally to be condemned where in arith- 
metic or in the language lesson. Do not be 
satisfied with pointing out the b'und-r; 
have the child repeat the correct form. 

3. Get your pupils into the habit of ob- 
serving mistakes in the language of others ; 
that inevitably leads to the habit of ob- 
serving their own speech. Encourage the 
older pupils to help the younger children 
in their speech. 


4. Endeavor in all ways to encourage 
the wish to speak well and to arouse a pride 
in the English language. From the moment 
a child feels a strong desire to keep his 
language free from errors and to make it 
effective, from that moment he wins.-- 


ENEMIES OF GOOD ENGLISH 


Have your campaigns been successful in 
driving out these errors common to all our 
schools? If you have succeeded, you have 
done a good piece of work to date. <A sur- 
vey may be given to ascertain how well the 
eorrect habit is fixed. 

Here are some ‘‘outlaws’’ of good Eng- 
lish. See that they are kept in exile. 

First Month—Ain’t. 
Second Month—I seen. 
Third Month—Me and him. 


Fourth Month—He don’t; I done it. 
Fifth Month—Leave him do it. 


b) 


A PROGRAM FOR PEACE DAY— 


MAY 18 
1. Music. 
2. The cost of War. 
3. War. 
4. Song—‘‘Recessional.”’ 


Reading — ‘“‘The Dawn otf World 
Peace.”’ 

6. Effects of War Between Nations. 

7. Song—‘‘Hear, O Ye Nations.’’ MHos- 
mer, 

8.. Story of The Christ of The Andes. 

9. Heroes of Peace. 

10. Reading. 

11. Song—‘‘Angel of Peace.’”’ Holmes. 

12. Reading—‘‘On War.” Lowell. 

13. Progress Toward Peace. 

14. The Nobel Prize. 

15. Music. 


There are two ways of ending a dis- 
pute—diseussion and force; the latter is 
simply that of brute beasts; the former is 
proper to beings gifted with reason. 

—Cicero. 


War is a most detestable thing. If you 
had seen but one day of war, you would 
pray God you might never see another. 

—Wellington. 


“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold; 

Peace on earth, good will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King.”’ 





Waupaca County will build a new County 
Normal building at New London. Auler and 
Jenson of Oshkosh have been engaged as 
architects. 


The Association of Wisconsin Normal 
School Teachers will hold its third regular 
biennial All-Normal Conference in the State 
Capitol at Madison, beginning Monday even- 
ing, April 21, and closing Wednesday, April 
23. The central theme to be considered will 
be Problems Involved in the Reorganization 
of the Normal Schools into Teacher Training 
Colleges. The executive committee has se- 
cured leading educators to address the Con- 
ference, including suchspeakers as President 
Dwight E. Waldo, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; President G. 
E. Maxwell, Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota; and Professor Wm. C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


II. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradua- 
tion for every elementary class- 
room. 


III. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school classroom. 


IV. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 


V. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 


VI. The certification of teachers on a 
uniform state plan. 


VII. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to the 
development of physical effi- 
ciency, to the formation of health 
habits, and to preparation for the 
wise use of their leisure time in 
recreation. 


VIII. The cost of education of mentally 
and physically handicapped chil- 
dren to be cared for by the state. 








STATE SUPPORT FOR TRAINING 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





| MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


5,000 mental defectives in Wisconsin 
schools. 


750 of these are being trained in spe- 
cial classes. 


4,250 are wasting their time and that of 
normal children. 


1,750 of these are in cities or villages, 
where special classes could and 
should be opened at once. 





2,500 rural children should be in county 
or state training schools. 











It needs no great acumen to perceive 
that children seriously handicapped either 
nientally or physically (as deaf, blind, or 
crippled) are liable to become state charges, 
needing permanent care, unless they re- 
ceive an education,—an education which 
makes them socially acceptable in some 
group and trains them for self-support, 
self-management, and self-respect. 

For two reasons quite apart from the 
humanitarian ones that might well be 





urged the state should assume the cost of 
the special training which alone can serve 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. 

1. Many of them live in isolated dis- 
triets where the property valuation is so 
low that the cost of special education is 
prohibitive. 

2. The cost of training will be vastly less 
than the cost of the permanent state sup- 
port and care which many of these handi- 
capped will require if training is denied 
them. 


A. Mentally Handicapped. 


There are in round numbers five thou- 
sand mentally defective children in the 
schools of the state. About 1500 of these 
have already been identified by mental 
tests and physical and social findings eval- 
uated by specialists. Of this number, 750 
are now being cared for in special classes, 
The rest of the 5000 are stumbling blindly 
along in school, growing discouraged and 
sometimes embittered and meanwhile se- 
riously retarding the progress of normal 
children and lowering the requirements 
and standards of the regular work. 

About one-half, or 2500 of the mentally 
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defective children of the state, live in cities 
or towns or close enough to them so that 
they could be served by special classes. 
These should be cared for immediately. A 
bill asking for one hundred dollars a year 
for each child for such education will be 
pressed in the coming legisiature. If the 
bill passes, it is conceivable that it would 
eost $250,000 to care for these children, 
but actually this could not cost more than 
$100,000 a year for several years to come 
and it would be at least ten years before 
classes would be established so as to use 
$200,000. Minnesota has had this legisla- 
tion since 1915 and is not yet expending 
$200,000 per year. We spent $607,407 
last biennium earing for diseased cattle. 
We can find money when we see the need 
clearly. 








} 
| 





PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED | 


130 blind children, receiving special edu- 

| cation. Generous provision in state 

and day schools. 

530 deaf children, receiving special edu- 

cation. Generous provision in state || 

and day schools. | 

Only 80 crippled children receiving train- | 
ing. 

i} NO STATE AID FOR EDUCATING 

| CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 





B. Physically Handicapped. 

The state has made generous provision 
for the edueation of blind and of deat 
children. Two hundred fifty dollars a 
year per child is provided for day schools 


AR SUMMER 


SIX WEEKS 
Methods for teachers and supervisors taught 
by Marie Claussenius, of the Frances W. Par- 


ker School, Chicago. Nude Life, Outdoor 
Sketching, Posters, Modeling, etc. also offered. 
Term: June 30 to Aug. 8; tuition $40. For 
Descriptive Booklet address Dept. E. 


Layton School of Art 


(Successor to Church School of Art, Chicago) 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 








for these children. The state also main- 
tains institutions, at Janesville for blind 
aud at Delavan for deaf children between 
the ages of eight and twenty-five. 

Crippled, children should be included in 
the state’s educational program for the 
physically handicapped. Children suffer- 
ing from orthopedic or spastic conditions 
which make it impossible for them to at- 
tend school or to profit by the regular 
school regime should be cared for in state 
«ided or state supported day schools where 
possible. Probably at least five hundred 
children in Wisconsin could and should 
be cared for in this way. 





THE STATE SHOULD EDUCATE ALL 
SERIOUSLY HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN. 

















Miss Laurinda Albers, of the Manitowoc 
high school faculty was one of the prize win- 
ners in a recent contest conducted by the 
Literary Digest. 








ee a Credits 
on Cool Lake Shore 


The change and recreation so necessary to everyone are 
here ideally combined with superior opportunity for ed- 
ucational advancement. Boating, swimming, tennis, 
concerts, dramatic performances, inspiring lectures, 
etc,, are here available 


SUMMER ON LAKE 
session Ni U. MICHIGAN 


Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of 
Chicago: Course covering full year's work in General Chemistry: 
Twelve courses in Department of Religious Education. 
Summer Session opens June 23, 1924 and includes 
Graduate School Law School 
College of Liberal Arts School of Music 


School of Commerce School of Speech 
School of Education School of Journalism 


——BOOKLET REQUEST—— 


Please send me ‘‘Educatio 3 a lus Recreation,’’ descri bing 
fully the courses of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION and other advantages, recreational 





| and eduekioeat 
Name. 
| Full Address 


Address WauteR Diit Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
407 University Hail EVANSTON, ILL. 
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The New High School Manual 


By J. T. GILES, Supervisor of High Schools 








Some features of the forthcoming High 
School Manual, now in the hands of the 
printer, probably deserve a word of expla- 
nation. ‘The Manual, as its name implies, 
contains considerable matter for the guid- 
ance of school boards and principals in the 
administration of the school. This includes 
abstracts of the more important laws bear- 
ing on high school administration, regula- 
tions of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and legal forms for the use of 
high school boards. It also contains a dis- 
cussion of the courses of study in the vari- 
ous high school subjects, and it is here that 


the Manual differs somewhat radically 
from the usual type. In fact, parts of the 
discussion have already been criticized 


quite frankly by a number of persons to 
whom the manuseript was submitted. 

In the preparation of a course of study 
for teachers, the subject matter may be 


outlined in great detail for each grade or 
semester and methods of presentation to the 
class fully deseribed, or, on the other hand, 
the outline of work may be in more general 
terms and the teacher encouraged to adapt 
means and method to the needs of the situ- 
ation. Stated thus in contrast, it is clear 
that either of these two plans, pushed to 
the extreme, has its objections. The 
older courses of study followed the former 
plan and many topies were outlined in 
great detail. More recently there has come 
a reaction against such minute prescription ; 
teachers are directed how and where to 
supplement the textbook in use, and they 
are referred to studies on the best methods 
of teaching specified subjects. The new 
Manual follows the latter plan and the rea- 
sons therefore are hereby briefly stated. 
One of the important reasons why fairly 
uniform curriculums of study should be 








Pearl Horsehide cover, double stitched, 
filled with best Wilson Curled Hair. 


No. Price postpaid 
bit6. 16 in. in cir......-...—. $1.60 
mike. 34°. Ww eit; -.-.-..-... 1.40 
Bli2. 12 in. in eit._- 1.20 


Suede cow hide cover, filled with hair and 
wool flox. 


B13. 14 in. in cir.._____Price postpaid, .75 

B14. 12 in. in cir. __.Price postpaid, .60 
Heavy leatherette Cover. Wood wool 

center. 

B12. 14 in. in cir.______Price postpaid, .50 


Outseam Playground Ball 
Hand made with seams sewed outward 
and are especially adapted for playgrounds 
where the surfaces are rough. Pearl horse- 


hide cover, filled with genuine imported 
Kapok. 

B214. 14 in. in cir. 5s tian ap a 
ae. fo th Me. -- i BAD 
Indoor Baseball Bats 

A32. Second growth ash. Oil finish. 
Handle not wrapped._- Zach, $1.00 
A33. Second growth ash. Handle 


Eau Claire 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT FOR SPRING 
OFFICIAL PLAYGROUND 





AND INDOOR BALLS 
wrapped with electric tape. 
Official League Ball 

W150. Wilson Official League Ball. Con- 
forms to exact specifications of the National 
and American Leagues. Carefully wrapped 
in tissue and silver foil in an individual 
sealed box. Price postpaid, $1.60 


Each, $1.25 


W154. Interscholastic League. Price 
postpaid, .80. 

W155. Junior American League. Price 
postpaid, .60. 

W158. Amateur League. Price post- 


paid, .40 
W162. King of the Diamond. 
paid, .30. 


Price post- 


Wilson Baseball Bats 
W500. Tops, assorted finishes — red, 
green, orange, or grain stain, all with 
natural finish handle. Waterproof waxed 


finish. Price postpaid, $2.60. 

W535. Straight grain ash. Rich golden 
finish. Price postpaid, $1.00. 

W580. Boy’s special. Straight grain 


wood, light burnt finish, highly polished. 
Price postpaid, .50. 


Send for our complete catalog of Playground Equipment 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Wisconsin 
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offered in the elementary and high schools 
of the state is that pupils moving from one 
locality to another may be able to continue 
their studies with as little interruption as 
possible. This is the reason why small high 


schools in particular, offering few electives, : 


are encouraged to follow the curriculuin 
outlines recommended by the Department. 
The objection to minute prescription in the 
courses of study, however, is more funda- 
mental, and rests on the ethical founda- 
tions of education. The personality of the 
teacher should always be respected by those 
in authority, she should be encouraged to 
use her mind, to think, to plan, to solve 
problems, to initiate, to experiment — in 
‘the same way that she expects the pupils to 
do these things. The relationship is pre- 
cisely the same in both eases. 

It is true that each—the pupil and the 
teacher—should have assistance in the solu- 
tion of some problems on which they other- 
wise would fail. But this assistance should 
be given only up to the point where the 
learner can help himself in the solution. 
Too much help leads to dependence and 
lack of confidence in one’s ability rather 
than to independent thought and action. It 
is one of the most difficult problems of the 
teacher to know how far to help pupils in 
the assignment of the lesson or in its prep- 
aration. Similarly it is a most difficult 
task of the supervisor to determine how far 
and in what way the teacher must be assist- 
ed in her work. It has heen the purpose of 
the Department in the preparation of the 
new Manual to suggest such assistance for 
teachers and principals as will serve them 
in need without detracting from their joy 
of conquest. 

It may be said that the conception of su- 
pervision through such a course of study 
as here advocated assumes that teachers are 
well trained, and that poorly trained teach- 
ers, such as we have in many Wisconsin 
schools, will get little from the Manual. This 
is only partly true. All high school teach- 
ers in the state have at least two years of 
professional training beyond the high 
school. They also work under the direct 
supervision of a principal and a superin- 
tendent, either city or county. This pro- 
vides not only a minimum of preparation 
for teaching but it also provides an oppor- 
tunity for growth in service. 

What the Manual does assume and neces- 





Our Catalogs 
of 
Supplies 


will help you in many ways. It 
lists the newest and best in the 
handy things teachers and librari- 
ans are always looking for. 










Steel erasers 
Stamp pads 
Stamp pad cleaners 
Book marks 

Scrap books 

White ink 

Printing outfits 
Pencil sharpeners 
Mending tape 
Pamphlet binders 
Desk trays 















We are on the MAP, and we are 
there to serve you. Any inquir- 
ies regarding Library books or 
Childrens books, or Book supplies, 
are welcomed. 








We Will Forward At Once 


Our Catalog 
If You Send Your Name 








Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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ASummer school party crossing Arapahoe Glacier 


Attend Summer School 
in the 


Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, offers you unsur 
passed opportunities for combining sum- 
mer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings in the moun- 
tains; mountain climbing; visits to 
glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky 
Mountain National Park and other poinis 
of scenic interest; two mountain camps 
maintained for summer students; fishing: 
tennis. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled celi- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 

First term June 16 to July 22 
Second July 23 to August 27 

Courses in Arts and Sciences, Educa- 
tion, Music, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Medicine, Engineering. 

Many special courses for teachers, su- 
pervisOrs, and administrators. 

Special opportunity for graduate work 
in all departments. 

Excellent library and laboratories. 

Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 

Strong faculty, including some of the 
nation’s leading educators, 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
Where Last Year’s Summer Students Came From 








SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 
Registrar (Dept. W.) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado, 
Please send me the bulletins checked 

below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology 
Field Courses in Surveying 
Graduate School Bulletin 


NAME 
Street and Number 
City and State 





sitate is that teachers shall be trained to be 
problem solvers, to have the problem solv- 
ing attitude, to know how to isolate and at- 


‘tack, definite teaching problems, to use the 


scientific method, to be open minded and 
tolerant of others, and to learn to say ocea- 
sionally, ‘‘I don’t know, let’s find out’’. 
Such an attitude as this is as essential to 
the use of the Manual as it is a prerequisite 
of all good teaching. Teachers are referred 
continually to books and articles where the 
problems of the course of study and of 
teaching method are discussed. Every one 
knows that these problems are as yet un- 
solved and this is the final, clinching argu- 
ment against a prescriptive course of study. 
Only by continuous investigation and study 
by teachers and administrators can we 
gradually improve its content. The only 
authority now safely recognized in educa- 
ation is that of experimental investigation, 
the results of which may be earried di- 
rectly into the classroom. 

By the application of these new methods 
of research a few courses of study, such as 
spelling, have been completely revolution- 
ized and all are in process of reorganiza- 
tion, some more rapidly than others. In 
view of this fact is it not clear that any 
course of study printed today must be re- 
vised tomorrow in the light of new knowl- 
edge? Owing to the infrequency with 
which high school manuals are issued by 
the Wisconsin State Department, any de- 
tailed prescriptive course of study would 
undoubtedly become, in a few years, a hin- 
drance to progress if indeed it had any 
effect at all on the teaching in the loeal 
school. While it is true that much of the 
discussion in the Manual is devoted ;to 
establishing a point of view with reference 
to the course of study, to argument for a 
scientific attitude, to references where 
teachers and principals may find materials 
for further study — definite suggestions 
for organization and procedure are not 
lacking. These suggestions are contained 
chiefly in the reports of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion appointed by the National Education 
Association. A set of these reports will be 
sent to each high school along with the 
Manual and is intended to be used with it 
for discussion and guidance. 

The Reorganization Commission was ap- 
pointed by the National Education Associ- 
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ation in 1912 and the reports of its com- 
mittees have been published at intervals 
by the United States Bureau of Education 
since about 1916. They represent the best 
thought and experience of representative 
groups of workers in various educational 
fields. The findings and recommendations 
of these committees are not necessarily en- 
dorsed in every instance by the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction. They 
do represent, however, the best single 
formulation of opinion on high school 
courses of study now available and are 
recommended as such to Wisconsin teach- 
ers. When these reports are supplemented 
by other monographs and references cited 
in the Manual it is certain that high school 
faculties will have sufficient material for 
intelligent study and reorganization of their 
courses of study. 

Another factor which enters very largely 
in the determination of the courses of study 
is the textbook. It is undoubtedly true 
that for most teachers, especially in the 
high school, after the work to be covered 
in a semester or six weeks’ period has been 
roughly blocked out, either according to 
their own ideas or in conformity to some 
prescription, local or state, the textbook 
thenceforth becomes the course of study. 
Lessons are commonly assigned by pages 
and examinations are confined pretty large- 
ly to matters discussed in the text. Pro- 
gressive teachers endeavor as far as pos- 
sible to supplement the text in the hands 
of the pupils by other texts and special 
references. Some teachers employ out- 
lines or projects using the pupil’s text only 
as one of many sources of reference, but 
when all this is taken into consideration it 
remains true that the textbook determines 
very largely the course of study. 

This dependence of the teacher on the 
textbook is not to be condemned too se- 
verely provided the text is properly chosen 
and sufficiently supplemented. The com- 
petition in this field is so great that pub- 
lishers and textbook writers incorporate in 
their best books, usually quite promptly, 
the results of important research. If only 
the teacher is fully informed and wishes to 
use the results of significant investigations 
in her work, she will almost surely find a 
textbook that will enable her to use the 
new material or method. 

Those responsible for the new Manual 


The Magical Hour 


HEN you tell your pupils to open 
W their readers, do their faces bright- 

en with enthusiasm? If you would 
make this their magical hour, you must 
have reading matter which will hold 
their interest and develop their ability to 
read. Such readers are: 


The Field Readers 


The Field Readers are delightful. 
The carefully chosen vocabulary does not 
limit the interest and freshness of the 
selections; the children read easily be- 
cause they read with delight; the stories 
are not to be found in any other readers. 


The Young and Field 
Literary Readers 


Selections from the best literature, 
carefully graded, logically arranged, and 
accompanied by helps and questions 
which increase the appreciation. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago 





Palmer Method 
Penmanship Schools 


Summer Session: June-July 1924 


New York, N. Y., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Expert Faculty—Complete Curriculum 
Delightful Locations 


Supervisors and Teachers of Hand- 
writing will find excellent facilities for 
summer study at these three schools. 
Thorough training given in the Tech- 
nique and Pedagogy of Practical Hand- 
writing leading to a Palmer Method 
Teachers’ Certificate. 

_ For announcements and further in- 
formation address 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
2128 Calumet Ave.,.Chicago Il. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon. 
Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Earn $300.00 to 
$500.00 this Vacation 


We desire correspondence from teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents who 
are desirous of increasing their income 
during the summer months. 


Our work is dignified, pleasant and 
interesting and from two to three times 
more profitable than the average work 
offered the school people during the va- 
cation. 


Successful repreSentatives are making 
from $50.00 to $100.00 per week selling 
our new system of visual instruction. 


Weekly guarantee, commission, bonus 
and railroad fare. Address Department 
SS a 


National Home and 


School Association 


23d and Grand Kansas City, Missouri 





believe that the high school teachers and 
principals of the state are willing to re- 
gard the courses of study in the subjects 
they teach as problems for solution and 
that they are ready to attack these prob- 
lems under proper guidance. The work of 
the Wisconsin English Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on the English Course of Study is a 
notable contribution. Other sections of the 
State Teachers’ Association may well fol- 
low their example. Every high school fae- 
ulty in the state is a potential force for 
constructive work on the course of study 
which will in return contribute toward in- 
creased individual and group efficiency. 
The Manual is intended to stimulate and 
to assist in this work. 





PUPIL’S GRAPHIC PROGRESS RECORD 
‘A new form of report card) 

For High Schools 
STIMULATES IMPROVEMENT 
VITALIZES SCHOOL WORK 
Sample and Information Upon Request 


Prin. N. C Wegner, Marshfield, Wis. 











The Winslow Health 
Series 
The Land of Health 
By Grace T. Hallock and Dr. C. E. A. 


Winslow 


A delightful story to teach pupils of 
the lower grades the fundamental health 
habits. 


Healthy Living 


Book One for the intermediate grades. 

Book Two for the upper grades. 

An elementary school treatment of the 
principles of personal and community 
health in accordance with the new idea 
in health education. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Chicago 


Our Advertisers 


Make possible the Journal as you 


get it. Because of this they 


Deserve 


our thanks, our appreciation and 


Your Orders 
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Public School Retirement Fund 








Here are some typical questions with 
answers: 


1. Question—Is it necessary that a 
teacher have a receipt showing the amount 
deducted from his salary? In other words, 
will the Retirement Boards require teach- 
ers to furnish receipts upon ceasing to 
teach and withdrawing their own deposits 
or retiring on an annuity? 

ANSWER—No. Receipts will not be neces- 
sary, as each original pay roll report is kept 
on file, and each amount is carefully cred- 
ited to the teacher on the teacher’s individual 
card as the payrolls are received. The mat- 
ter of receipts, therefore, becomes purely a 
local question. Many school boards are giy- 
ing their teachers a simple form of receipt at 
the close of the year, but these receipts will 
not be asked for by this office. 


2. Q.—Whiy is it necessary that a senior 
teacher fill out and send in the affidavit 
blank showing all teaching prior to the 


time he began making required deposits 
under the new law? 

A.—This is necessary because we must 
have the entire record of a teacher before the 
state deposit can be determined. The affida- 
vit of service is also the basis on which the 
computation for prior service is determined. 
The best reason is that the law requires a 
senior teacher to fill out and send in the 
affidavit of service as a condition for receiv- 
ing any state deposit whatever. 


3. Q.—Why is it necessary to include on 
this affidavit blank teaching done outside 
of Wisconsin ? 

A.—State deposit is based on the entire 
teaching experience, whether the teaching 
was done before or after twenty-five years of 
age, and in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 

4, Q.--What is meant by accumulation 
on account of prior service? 


A.—It means what the state deposits would 
have amounted to on June 30, 1921, if the 
present law had been in operation since you 
began teaching. 





A Text Book In Civics 


WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. 
E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association and Editor of 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education, has 
recently written a WISCONSIN SUP- 
PLEMENT for 


“OUR GOVERNMENT”’ 
By Davis and McClure 


This work has been done with the ex- 
press purpose of making OUR GOVERN- 
MENT fit exactly the needs of Wisconsin 
Schools. 


Write us for further Information 


Laidlaw Brothers 


1922 Calumet Ave. Chicago 


We tell the World 


and especially 


Advertisers 


that the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION is a charter member of the 
Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Des Moines, Iowa. 


This Bureau is a co-operative, non-profit- 
making enterprise of Association jour- 
nals formed to represent its members in 
the field of national advertising and for 
such other service for member Associa- 
tions as such a central agency can ren- 
der. The Service Bureau, with head- 
quarters at 507 Youngerman Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is the only authorized 
representative of the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Thru the Service Bureau 33 state asso- 
ciation journals reach 450,000 teachers. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
611 Beaver Building 
Madison, Wis. 

E. G. Doudna, April Circulation, 

Editor 13,500 
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5. Q.—Did the Legislature of 1923 do 
away with the accumulation on account of 
prior service? 

A.—No. There was no change made in the 
case of a teacher who retires and begins to 
draw an annuity. The change means that 
should a teacher die while still in the service, 
the accumulation on account of prior service 
does not go to the beneficiary or the estate 
as a part of the death benefit. 


6. Q.—Why should the amounts de- 
ducted from a teacher’s salary be sent to 
the Retirement Board each month rather 
than at the close of the school year? 

A.—These amounts begin earning interest 
for you as soon as they are received at this 
office. If thé forwarding of your required de- 
posits to this office is delayed until the close 
of the school year the money withheld from 
your salary during the year will not have 
earned any interest for you. The retirement 
law (section 42.41) requires that deposits be 
sent in immediately after each pay day. From 
a legal standpoint, therefore, there is no 
choice as to when deposits shall be sent in. 


7. Q.—Can you tell me what benefit I 
will receive from the fund if I continue 
teaching in the schools included in the 
Retirement System at my present salary 
of $4,000 until I am fifty years of age? 


A.—This can be determined only by assum- 
ing a rate of interest earning for the future. 
I shall therefore assume that the present rate 
of 4%.% will continue. As there has been 
a constantly growing demand for definite in- 
formation along this line, and as this is a 
typical case I shall take the liberty of giving 
a somewhat detailed account of your present 
status and shall attempt to show how the 
final result is obtained. 

I find that you were born in December 
1886, that this is your twentieth year of 
teaching and that all of your teaching has 
been done in the schools now included in the 
system. You taught under the old law and 
had $103.50 deducted from your salary. You 
left the public schools prior to 1921 and drew 
out half of this amount in accordance with the 
old law, thus leaving $51.75 in the fund. Upon 
the passage of the new law in 1921, your 
present school was brought under the 
law and we figured interest on this $51.75 
and credited your deposit account with $64.38 
as of June 30, 1921. You deposited during 
the past two years $344.24. Your deposit 
account therefore amounted to $425.04 as of 
June 30, 1923. The state deposits on your 
account for the same date amounted to 
$398.45 and the accumulation on account of 
prior service as of June 30, 1923, amounted 
to $1191.97. The above amounts include 
interest earnings. 

This accumulation on account of prior ser- 
vice, $1191.97, will have interest added each 





Our Hy¢geia Dustless 


Is built to meet a special service, 
Not to meet a price. 


Did It Ever Occur To You 


That your blackboard trouble might not 
be blackboard trouble but crayon trouble? 


Try Hygieia Dustless and you will have 
no more trouble with your blackboards. 


Insist on our products. They are the 
best. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio. New York. 
Est. 1835 





A New Spelling Book 


Modern Word 
Studies 


By J. N. Hunt 


This new book provides a carefully or- 
ganized course in the pronunciation and 
spelling of essential words, and in word 
building and word analysis. The latter 
phases of study are developed as a basis 
for teaching the meaning of groups of 
related words. 
circulars mailed on re- 
Your correspondence is invited. 


Descriptive 
quest. 


American Book Co. 


330 East 22d Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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June 30, and will amount to $2207.44 on 
June 30, 1937. 

The other two items in your account—the 
deposits made by you and the deposits made 
for you by the state—will stand as of June 
30 each year as follows: 


Accumulation Accumulation 

on account of on account of 

your deposits State deposits 
June 30, 1924.. $648.17 $616.88 
June 30, 1925.. 881.34 852.64 


June 30, 1926.. 1125.00 1106.51 
June 30, 1927.. 1379.63 1379.30 
June 30, 1928.. 1645.71 1671.87 
June 30, 1929.. 1923.77 1985.10 
June 30, 1930.. 2214.34 2319.93 


June 30, 1931.. 2517.99 2677.33 


June 30, 1932.. 2835.30 3058.31 
June 30,-1933.. 3166.89 3463.93 
June 30, 1934.. 3513...40 3895.31 


June 30, 1935.. 
June 30, 1936.. 
June 30, 1937.. 


3875.50 
4253.90 4840.01 
4649.33 5355.81 

If you continue teaching until June 30, 
1937, under the conditions stated above, 
there will be a total of $12,212.58. This will 
include all three items—your deposits, $4, 


4353.60 


649.33, state deposits, $5355.81 and prior 


service accumulation, $2,207.44. This would 
be the amount with which you could pur- 
chase an annuity. 

Your age would then be fifty years and six 
months. Should you choose option No. 1 
(straight life annuity) the rate for a man, 
$5.48 per thousand, would give you a monthly 
annuity for life of $66.92. In this case all 
payments would cease at death. 

Should you choose option No. 2', the rate, 
$5.26 per thousand would give you a monthly 
annuity of $64.24 for life, with a guarantee 
that should you die before one hundred 
eighty monthly payments had been made the 
payments would be made to your beneficiary 
or your estate until one hundred eighty 
monthly payments in all had been made. 

Should you continue teaching after June 
30, 1937, and die while still in the service, 
the death benefit for your beneficiary or es- 
tate would not include the accumulation for 
prior service, but would include the accumu- 
lation from your deposits and from state de- 
posits. 


8. Q—In what counties and in what 
amounts have farm loans been made? 
A.—During the first eighteen months up to 


Jan. 1, 1924, the following table shows 

amounts loaned: 

Barron Co. 1,600.00 8,500.00 
$5,000.00 3,300.00 2,000.00 
1,500.00 4,000.00 1,600.00 
9,000.00 2,750.00 2,000.00 
9,000.00 10,000.00 1,650.00 
2,000.00 pee Sree ee 7,500.00 
2,700.00 $73,950.00 2,000.00 
4,500.00 1,500.00 
1,600.00 Bayfield Co, 3,000.00 
6,000.00 $1,600.00 2,300.00 
4,000.00 4,000.00 1,500.00 
1,000.00 3,000.00 ——__—_—— 
6,000.00 4,500.00 $41,650.00 


Buffalo Co, 


$4,500.00 
1,200.00 
2,500.00 


$8,200.00 


Chippewa Co. 


$10,000.00 
3,500.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
4,500.00 
4,000.00 
9,000.00 
2,750.00 


$53,750.00 
Clark Co. 
$3,000.00 
10,000.00 
$13,000.00 


Columbia Co. 


$9,250.00 


Crawford Co. 


$8,500.00 


11,000.00 


8,000.00 
3,750.00 
3,700.00 
1,000.00 


$35,950.00 


Dane Co. 
$10,000.00 
7,500.00 


$17,500.00 


Douglas Co, 

$7,000.00 
5,500.00 
8,750.00 
3,500.00 
2,000.00 
3,750.00 
1,400.00 
5,250.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,900.00 
7,500.00 
1,350.00 


$85,000.00 


— 


Dunn Co. 
$2,000.00 
3,000.00 
7,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
9,000.00 
13,500.00 
6,800.00 
7,500.00 


$74,800.00 


Eau Claire Co, 


$10,000.00 
8,000.00 


5,500.00 
7,250.00 
8,500.00 
12,000.00 
4,000.00 


$113,500.00 


Grant Co. 

$10,000.00 
12,000.00 
6,500.00 
13,500.00 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
7,000.00 
8,500.00 
6,000.00 
10,000.00 
6,500.00 


$108,000.00 


Green Lake Co. 


$12,000.00 


Towa Co, 
$7,200.00 
8,090.00 
6,500.00 
9,000.00 
8,000.00 
20,000.00 
6,500.00 
9,000.00 


$74,200.00 


Jackson Co. 


$10,000.00 


Juneau Co. 
$6,000.00 
6,000.00 
10,000.00 
6,000.00 


$28,000.00 


Lafayette Co. 


$11,006.00 
8,000.00 


$19,000.00 


Marathon Co. 


$5,000.00 
8,500.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 
11,500.00 
10,000.00 
11,000.00 
4,000.00 


3 250.00 





$68,750.00 


Monroe Co. 


$5,000.00 
8,000.00 


$12,000.00 


Pepin Co. 
$5,000.00 


Pierce Co, 
$10,000.00 


Polk Co. 


$4,250.00 
3,800.00 


$8,050.00 





Portage Co. 


$3,000.00 
3,000.00 


+ $6,000.00 


Price Co, 
$2,500.00 


Richland Co. 


$14,000.00 
6,000.00 
7,009.00 
11,500.00 
8,000.00 


$46,500.00 
Rock Co. 
$10,000.00 
5,000.00 
$15,000.00 
Rusk Co. 
$5,000.00 
$3,750.00 
5,000.00 
$13,750.00 
St. Croix Co. 
$11,000.00 
8,500.00 
$19,500.00 


Sawyer Co. 
$10,000.00 


Tremp’leau Ce. 


$18,000.00 
6,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 
7,500.00 


$37,500.00 
Washburn Co. 


$4,590.00 
12,000.00 


$16,500.00 


Wood Co, 
$5,500.00 


Total 
$1,055,300.00 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 













: Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency INC, 
Pete SOUTH BEND, IND. ER aea am 











PEC | ALISTS TEACHERS WANTED-College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. school p Fill the better 
places only. All e.. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


FREE. REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 












CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After ANEW Yoru Bld. KANSAS CITY. MO: 
Flatiron Bldg. wanalessycetcn. 
BALTIMOR COLUMBUS,0. 
211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 


PITTSBURG PA. 7eachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
5130 Jenkins Arcade EVerywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


; WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 














THE ADAMS-SMITH and THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 


A_ general Teachers’ Agency, Nationally known. Free registration. 
Interesting booklet on European Travel mailed free on request. 











TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU i4g8R REITER 


Free Registration—Unexcelled pireneeic 




















——— = Attention: The Home Office, Denver registers fromeast of 
SS Colorado only graduates from at icast a two year course 
ROCKY M7 TEACH CHERS above high school. 

720 67 ah Ob A Branch Offices: 
410 U.S.Nart. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Nanager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 








COMPARE THE SERVICE— 


Maxine pag of this agency, as described in FREE folder 


“Touring Wisconsin” with that of any other 





placement service. I know which agency you 


Wausau, Wisconsin will intrust with your future promotion. 
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For more than twenty years Wisconsin’s Clearing House for School Boards and Teachers 
Licensed by and under bonds to the State Industrial Commission 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Conducted by trained experienced educators 
No commission unless candidate accepts position 


Special Enrollment Offer 


We have a special enrollment offer by which you can try out PARKER'S teacher 
placing powers without any initial cost this spring before the rush season arrives. A postal 
request brings you our proposition free without any obligation on your part. Get ready for 
the early openings! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


io aie Manager 14 South Carroll Street, 
artha Gibbon, Asst. Manager e ° e 
Florence Whitney, Asst. ll Madison, Wisconsin 

















Washburne’s COMMON SCIENCE 


A Humanized Knowledge Textbook. It doesnot place Science in compartments. 


. O. Daht 21 
Reeds a WORLD BOOK COMPANY [oe 





The Biggest and Best 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in the United States 
Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 S. University Ave. 
COVERS THE CONTINENT. WRITE FOR OUR FREE LITERATURE. DO IT NOW. 

















SAVE A TRIP TO MILWAUKEE— 


We will act for you; gratis; confidential; efficient. Send us your subscriptions, 
all DAILY PAPERS, MAGAZINES; lowest prices; premiums; on credit; bill 
later. 


COLLMAN SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES, MILWAUKEE, BOX 826 
C. W. COLLMAN, Manager (U. W. 1909; Ex-School Supt.) 


Any Time! 
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Our Picture Studies, chosen from the 
best of the world’s art by one of the 
most successful supervisors in the coun- 
try, provide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the grades. 
Send fifteen cents for a sample set in 

which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 








The University of Wisconsin 


Summer Session 


June 30 to August 8 (Law School June 
23 to August 29) 


One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses (except 
Law $35) 

Courses in all Colleges leading to the 
Bachelor’s and Higher Degrees and pro- 
viding opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement. 

For: University, College and Normal 
School Instructors, High School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, Principals, Superin- 
tendents, Men and Women in Profes- 
sional Life, College Graduates and Un- 
dergraduates, High School Graduates, 
Grade School Teachers and Supervisors. 
Special work this year: Educational Ad- 
ministration, Speech Clinic, and Courses 
for Teachers of Exceptional, Deaf and 
Subnormal Children. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
For further information address: 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Madison, Wis. 








MRS. G. A. TREMPER 
President—Wis. P. T. A. 


PROGRAM 


WISCONSIN PARENT-TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, May 14-16 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 14 


:30—Community Singing—Leader—Mr. An- 


thony Olinger, Waukesha. 


7:50—Music—Oconomowoc Music Club Cho- 


rus. 


:15—Address of Welcome—Supt. F. E. Strong, 


Oconomowoc, Wis.—Response— Mrs. 
Betz. 


:45—Address—Relation of Parent-Teachers’ 


Associations to the Schools—Mrs. 
W. S. Heffren, Chicago. 
Informal Reception. 


THURSDAY, MORNING, MAY 15 


:00—Exhibition of High School students un- 


der instruction of Mr. Brenski. 


:15—President’s Address. 
:30—Reports of Committees. 
:00—Address “The Mental Health of Chil- 


dren’—Dr. W. F. Lorenz. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 15 


:45-—Address “Changing Social Standards”— 


Mrs. Cody—American Society of So- 
cial Hygiene. 
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>: 30—Banquet—(Special tables will 


:15—Address “Some Aspects of Commercial- 
ized Recreation”—Mr. Harmon Ste- 
phens—Madison. 

:45—Round Table Discussions. 

High School Section—Leader to be 
appointed. 

Grade School Round Table—Leader 
to be appointed 

Rural School Section—Mrs. Evelyn 
Weed, Mrs. Geo. Rhoads. 

Pre-school. 
Health examination—Dr. Dorothy 

Reed Mendenhall. 

The Study Clubs—Mrs. Minnetta S. 


Leonard. 
Fathers’ Conference—Supt. F. 0. 
Holt. 


:00—Automobile Drive through Oconomowoc 
and lake district. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 15 


be re- 
served for men delegates) 
Music furnished by Oconomowoc. 


7:30—Address—“The Pre-School Child’’ — Dr. 


Vv. A. C. Henmon, U. W. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 16 


:00—Business meeting. 
Election of officers. 
Resolutions. 
Reports of other committees. 
:00—Health Education Round Table — Mrs. 
Morgan, Child Welfare Association. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 16 


:30—Round Tables Continued. 
District Chairmen—Mrs. 
in charge. 
The local presidents—Mrs. Geo. N. 
Tremper in charge. 
Presidents of city councils — Mrs. 
Zackow. 


McCracken 


TEACHERS 


Can Borrow $25 to $200 for 
VACATION AND SPRING NEEDS 
In a dignified Way 
Without an Endorser 
On a Monthly Re-Payment Plan 
Under State Banking Supervision 
In a Confidential Manner 


Free Information Coupon 
To State Loan Co. 
421 


Hippee Blidg., 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Send me your free Booklet 
and information regarding a 


fs Servier err rere e 
Name 


Address ... 


This Coupon does not obligate Sender in 
any manner. 


STATE LOAN COMPANY 


421 Hippee Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 








PRACTICAL CHORD PROGRESSIONS 

A course of ten lessons leading directly 
to and including Harmonic Analysis, ac- 
cording to the System of Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann, as set forth in that distinguished 
author’s published work, “Harmony Sim- 
plified.” 

This course develops.in a series of prac- 
tical writing exercises for four voices, all 
the harmonic material of the major mode, 
and should be of especial interest to all 
teachers and students of music who have 
not actually completed their theoretical 
study. 

An outline of this short course, with in- 
formation regarding correspondence study 
and a modulating harmony chart which 
conserves the student’s time and insures 
accuracy in writing, will be mailed to any 
music student on request. Address, 


I, D. HURLBUT, 
210 N. Minnesota St., Prairie du Chien, Wis. 








Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chem- 
ical, Civil, Electrical, Electrochem- 
ical, Mechanical, Sanitary, and General 
Engineering; in Architecture and Archi- 
tectural Engineering, Mining Engineer- 
ing and Metallurgy, Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering; in Biology and 
Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Sci- 
— and in Engineering Administra- 
tion, 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees are offered in 
the above fields of Engineering, Science, 
and Industrial Research. 


SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics, 
and Public Health. 

For Bulletin and Information Address 


Registrar 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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| 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION | 
Madison, Wisconsin } 
i} 
; : | 
Receipts and Disbursements | 
January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1923 
Balance 
FTE ata feel ©) || er a ey ere $18,307.94 } 
Be is a eWi hee shat extatnrcanawarwees 3,000.00 } 
AR OUIN EY HREM 550) ciatew Sie og ok ois cic eee Rees Riad oot aie al alee Cem een $21,307.94 | 
; 
Receipts | 
Pe ii DEON io 3, ese aru Wicker acti ae 6 Skee Row ba Peele eRe $325.00 | 
NUM CORERERNTRENIN VIN eal oos Gas sc nso a'S Gk tig ow Ow Rms. acid ol iia 25,108.00 I 
“ORG BOICG—CONVONEION: aoe soi sc ceceecceaemownconds 1,240.00 l 
PUPMTATRG OY GCOTIRIIEIOLOG a5 Gave. o-a:0 ao, oes cscldie els. oic wiwelwece nernmwe 142.04 | 
RULGEGEE OF GAILY DEIGMEGB sc. oc sc cc i eos vice eensee's 294.23 i 
RARER CTE MRI dos ar ioiciatid Asidig o16 6.2.0 eis ods cele eae ae 127.50 
Advertising receipts—W. J. of E............ 2c ee enna 1,172.58 | 
IMUIOSE ROGGEEM ooo oi acs od aan se ween ea ine pw eeeae ee eon eae 28,409.35 
"$49,717.29 | 
Disbursements 
MERI S ROONEY Sia caren ceswe ncewo ens es $3,879.20 \ 
ERNE or vsisit nics Me ncaa wee ues 125.86 | 
CIUHCR” CROTIES. 5 oo o.ois:c's ode oro erwin 1,576.30 I 
—_— —- 5,581.56 
Executive Committee OXPONSE. ..... 6c cece cccecncecwsas 356.63 
MERI NE Oh URON A ao ai dona: ey ale.oh aS es'alar 6 4.418 Mave eie we hwwee etn 193.86 
‘SUCRSUFCE & SRIAVY BNA CXPOTIEC. «265 cc cccctceceneeus 430.13 
Secretary’s office: _ 
UES edo oe vin occisiars/ eae cke widsiere Gwlaw eae $5,181.57 {| 
"TRAVGHUP GEDGNSE: . . 5... 6 ccc esis cee 815.69 
RCTUIMEEDUINOR 4,0 cise e oc ren dtee Rene ee 1,083.60 
ary ohio h Cun hang cuekes scenes si 705.46 } 
Postage, telephone, and supplies...... 810.13 i 
ICH AIOGO 835 sia sch.nacs seer ee Berea sees 186.85 I 
a 8,783.28 I 
De se ieee gota a aol ay ha eos oh bua bs wai ela A EN w aera ao aia ae 168.55 
Ds ca wasks conse ecadhaseeetiynn Retain dake 29.04 i 
Wisconsin Journal of Education—Publishing........... 3,037.12 H 
PUPGNASO: 0 icc Se ccas 1,500.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s office .......cccccecececeeeece 1,101.04 
“EOUME CRB INOOINONUG 50.5 bic ds dhe cis ows b vale Assen waereneeers 21,481.01 
Balance 
Waéemaner Si Rian. .« . oo0nds es keek Ss Bb eee ewes $25,236.28 
PP ss ncicticca heknleeeetlc eee i wekees 3,000.00 
etna i} 
VOUMr PRIRNOG obs Soci es eiics Bawed eds wile hae ide Oe $28,236.28 | 
———___—__—— 
l 


Audit made by Elwell, Kiekhofer & Co., Certified Public Accountants, February 26, 
1924, 
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News Notes 
CALENDAR 
Normal School Conference, Madison, April 
21-23 
U. W. High School Music Contest, Madi- 
son, May 8-9 


National Convention P. T. A., St. Paul, May 
5-10 

International Kindergarten Union, Minne- 
apollis, May 5-9 

State Convention P. T. A., Oconomowoc, 
May 14-15-16 

Peace Day, May 18 

High School Lyceum, Madison, May 29. 

N. E. A., Washington, D. C., June 29-July 5 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwau- 
kee, Nov. 6-7-8 


N. LE. A. Delegates 
Lillia E. Johnson—Eau Claire 
Geo. V. Kelley—Princeton 
Elizabeth McCormick—Superior 
Frank L. Clapp—Madison 
Elsie Hilderbrandt—Wausau 
F. E. Converse—Beloit 
Ed. Randall—Kenosha 
Margaret Stafford—Oshkosh 
Cc. G. Stangel—Manitowoc 
Janet Cody—Janesville 
Annette Rosenthal—Milwaukee 
Flora Menzel—Milwaukee 
Katherine Cosgrove—Racine 
Anna Mashek—La Crosse 





Alternates 
F. J. Hughes—Sparta 
Dora Brownell—Racine 
Helen Daniels—Marinette 
Mrs. Harnet Andrews—Baraboo 
Stanley Koenig—Bayfield 
Hannah Marks—Milwaukee 
Margaret Geske—Milwaukee 
J. N. Burns—Monroe 
Helen Schoenlaub—Fond du Lac 
W. L. Uhl—Madison 
H. W. Kircher—Merrill 
J. M. Dorans—Janesville 
A. B. O’Neil—Oshkosh 
Josephine Maloney—Milwaukee 





By a unanimous decision the Supreme Court 
of California has declared that the King 
James version of the Bible ‘‘is neither a sec- 
tarian nor a denominational book.” The 
decision was made in a case to prohibit the 
Union Free High School District from placing 
copies in the school library. 

Superintendent John Callahan has been 
asked to take charge of the educational ex- 
hibit at the state fair this year. Mr. Callahan 
has consented to do so and asks the coopera- 
tion of the school people of the state in 
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NEW SERIES 
of EIGHT MAPS 


IN DROP-FRONT 
SPRING-ROLLER MAP CASE 


Every School Needs this Useful Series 
Every School Can Have It at the 


NEW LOW PRICE 


The complete set consists of the follow- 
ing eight maps: 
Western Hemisphere, United States, North 
America, South America 
Eastern Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa 


8 maps in dust-proof, drop-front, spring- 
roller case, substantially made 00 
of oak with built-in lock; each g 
map 40x56 in.; price complete 

Any map on plain rollers, price 

Any map in single steel spring-roller 
case, price 

ORDER NOW Complete satisfaction guar- 

anteed or money refunded 
without question. Prices F.0.B. Chicago. 

If you need history or other maps write 

for our 16-page descriptive booklet listing 

10 distinct sets and over 100 single maps. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


Dept. L, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 
“Most Widely Used School Maps 
in America” 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Two Terms of the 
SUMMER SESSION 
1924 


First Term: June 21st to July 31st. 
Second Term: July 31st to Sept. 5th. 


Wide variety of courses in practically 
all departments of the University, giv- 
ing credit toward undergraduate, gradu- 
ate, and professional degrees. 


Well planned program of recreational 
activities in charge of a full-time di- 
rector of recreation. 


Favorable climate and pleasant living 
conditions. 


Address: Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
































An Arithmetic With 
A Record 


Arithmetical Essentials 


Drushel-Noonan-Withers 


The Book You Will Want 
To Use 


Teachers’ Manuals for all the grades. 
Read the book reviews. 
Order your copy 


Lyons & Carnahan 
Chicago New York 
221 East 20th St. 131 East 23rd St. 














1924 Summer School 
In Europe 


Travel and study in England, 
France, Italy, Greece, and Egypt. 


University instructors conduct 
each party. 


Inexpensive tours that offer the 
best of educational advantages. 


Reservations now being made. 


Write for Details 


Bureau of University Travel 
88 Boyd Street - 


Newton, Mass. 
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assembling an exhibit that will do credit to 
the schools of the state. 

Every teacher should carefully examine the 
premium list and send to the fair such ma- 
terial as is worthy of exhibiting. The pre- 
mium list has been revised. The number of 
premiums in practically every class has been 
increased. More money for the _ general 
county exhibits has been provided. More 
and larger premiums in this class are offered. 
It is hoped that county school authorities will 
put forth every effort to make the county 
exhibits a feature of the fair. Ample space 
will be provided. Here is an opportunity for 
the schools of the state to show what they 
are doing. 


The Red Cross of Polk County will estab- 
lish a dental clinic for the benefit of children 
in the county who could not have their den- 
tal work done without financial assistance. 
The recovery of an eight year old Indian boy 
is being made possible by these Juniors who 
have assumed the responsibility of his cloth- 
ing and his transportation to the Bradley Me- 
morial Hospital at Madison. Superintendent 
P. J. Lynch is chairman of the Junior activy- 
ities. 

Sixty educators, members of the West Wis- 
consin Schoolmasters’ club, held their an- 
nual convention at the Eau Claire Normal 
School on February 22. 

Primary reading lessons, nutrition, and the 
health of school children were the chief top- 
ics of discussion. H. W. Kircher, superintend- 
ent of the Merrill city schools, made a report 
on vocabulary study in reading. Miss Bertha 
Bisbey, of Stout Institute, spoke on “‘The Re- 
sponsibility of the School for the Health of 
the Child,’’ and Paul E. Gregg, supervisor of 
music in the Menomonie public schools, ‘‘A 
Program for the Treatment of School and 
Community Melancholia.” 

Miss Margaret E. Powers, school nurse, Eau 
Claire Public Schools, described health work 
in the Eau Claire public schools. 

The day’s program ended with a banquet 
at the Hotel Eau Claire, at which members of 
the Schoolmasters’ club were guests of the 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company. 
Professor M. E. Haggerty, dean of the college 
of education at the University of Minnesota, 
discussed the problems of fitting education to 
the student—finding the line of work to which 
he is best adapted. 

Miss Bertha Bisbey, who is in charge of the 
Department of Nutrition of Stout Institute, is 
doing some interesting and spectacular work 
with rats. She has thirty-six cages, each group 
on a different diet. Those on the calcium free 
diet and others on bread, butter, and coffee 
are proving especially valuable object lessons 
to college students, public school children, and 
the members of parent-teachers associations 
alike. Miss Bisbey has been taking several 
cages of rats with her to illustrate her talks 
at these association meetings and the weazened 
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little ‘‘coffee” rats, as the students call them, 
attract much attention. 


Irregular school attendance caused the waste 
of $250,000,000, one-quarter of the money 
spent for public education in the United States 
in 1923, according to statisticians of the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Education. The people 
who paid the taxes robbed themselves of this 
amount and at the same time deprived their 
own children of an average of two months’ 
schooling. 

More than 22,000,000 children were en- 
rolled in the public schools of the country and 
the schools were open an average of about 
eight months. Nearly 700,000 teachers were 
employed and that number was sufficient to 
instruct every child enrolled every school day 
of the eight months the schools were in ses- 
sion, say the Bureau of Education officials. 
The total cost ia all the States combined was 
about one billion dollars. By allowing their 
children to miss school one-quarter of the 
time parents caused the waste of one-quarter 
of the money paid to run the schools. 


On March 15th the Chippewa Valley Home 
Economics Club, membership of which con- 
sits of the Home Economics teachers of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, met at Stout Institute. Miss Bertha 
Bisbey spoke on “The Home _ Economics 
Teacher and the Nutrition Clinic.” She gave 
a report on the work of student teachers of 
The Stout Institute with under-nourished 
children in Menomonie Public Schools. Miss 
Kugel reported on the New Orleans meeting. 


The Westfield high school patrons had an 
unusually interesting Father and Son pro- 
program recently. After a musical and liter- 
ary program there were two basket ball 
games; one between fathers and sons and 
the other between the mothers and the 
women teachers. 

Attack on the Oregon law requiring at- 
tendance at public schools has been made in 
the form of an application for injunction 
brought by Hiil Military Academy, of Port- 
land, against Oregon State officers to prevent 
them from executing the law. The applica- 
tion was argued in the Federal court at Port- 
land, and decision was taken under advise- 
ment. The law is scheduled to become effect- 
ive September 1, 1926. 


“ 


The annual convention of the National 
Parent-Teacher Association will be held the 
first week in May, 1924, in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Representation of the states to the 
National Convention is based upon paid-up 
memberships. There are almost 600,000 mem- 
bers in the National. Wisconsin has 8,000 
members. 

Principal Waterpool of Kaukauna was 
given a $100 salary increase as were several 
of the high school teachers. 


School Papers 
of all kinds 


Penmanship, Theme, Examination, 
Test, Drawing, Bond, Poster, Con- 
struction, Second Sheets, Mimeo- 
graph, Scratch Pads, Etc. 


Send for Free Samples 


Associated 


Manufacturers Co. 
Milwaukee 





This Free Book 
is for History 


Teachers 
It explains a 


New Way of Teaching 
American History 


History teachers will find in this 
book interesting reading and valuable 
information. Booklet describes maps that 
have’ revolutionized history teaching 
methods. Booklet shows how to empha- 
size religious, social, and industrial 
factors as well as political. Also illus- * 
trates and explains use of maps before 
classes so they will give youan excellent 
idea of how the “visual” education meth- 
ods are applied to history teaching. 

Economically bound with paper cover, 
so we can afford to send it free. Clip and 
send us the memo. Booklet will be sent 
by return mail. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

2249 Calumet Ave., 

Chicago, Ils. 
Kindly send me the American History 

Map Booklet S 134: 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
POSITION 
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Standards for Measuring 
Commercial 
Textbooks 


You are invited to examine and 
to measure the Gregg commercial 
text-books by the following stand- 
ards: 


. Technique 
2. Educational Content 
3. Pedagogy 

. Business Practice 

. Service 


Texts published for the following sub- 
jects: 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS 
For Junior High Schools 
Kor Commercial Classes 
For the Accountant 
ROOKIKEEPING 
ENGLISH 
Con position and Rhetoric 
Classics 
3usiness English 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
OFFICE PRACTICE 
SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
SHORTHAND (Basic- Texts) 
Supplementary 
Tests and Measurements 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Economics 
Business Organization 
Commercial Law 
SPELLING 
STATIONERY 
TYPEWRITING (Basic texts) 
For Junior High Schools 
Phonograph Rhythm Records 
Drills and Technique 


Check the subjects in which you are 
interested, write your name and address 
on the margin of this advertisement, and 
send it to our nearest office. (CW, J. E.) 


The Gregg Publishing 
Company 


New York Chienge Boston San Francisco 
London 





A most valuable study of County Normal 
Schools has been made by Supt. Arthur Dietz 
of Wautoma. Certainly the teachers and 
principals of these schools are not overpaid. 

The new Marengo consolidated school was 
dedicated Feb. 22. Supt. O’Connell made the 
principal dedicatory address. This is a con- 
solidation of two former rural districts. 

Supt. Neverman of Marinette will be suc- 
ceeded by C. E. Hulten of Sturgeon Bay. 
Supt. Browning of Washburn goes to Rhine- 
lander. Supt. Longanecker of Racine has 
been reelected for a three year term at 
$6,000. Supt. E. G. Lange of Waupaca goes 
to Delavan at $3,800. Supt. H. E. Smith of 
Oconto has been unanimously re-elected for 
three years. Principal E. T. Brown of Amery 
and all of his teachers were re-elected. Prin- 
cipal Ellis of Stoughton and Postel of Wau- 
watosa have resigned. Supt. Hubbard of Ash- 
land has been re-elected. Supt. MacMahon of 
New London has been re-elected for three 
years; C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh for three 
years, F. L. Witter for two years; and I. H. 
McIntire of Green Bay for three years. 





Prof. Arnold Gesell of Yale will hold a con- 
ference at Superior May 7 under the auspices 
of the Normal School and the Grade Teach- 
ers’ Club. Dr. Gesell is a graduate of the 
Stevens Point Normal and was at one time a 
teacher in the Platteville Normal. He is rec- 
ognized as a world authority on Mental Hy- 
giene. 

Bids have been called for by the Madison 
Board of Education for additions to the Ran- 
dall and Longfellow schools. 

G. W. Davies, well known in Wisconsin as 
a former superintendent of the Sauk county 
schools has gone to Chicago to take up work 
as secretary of the American Poland-China 
Association. 

In the recent livestock judging contest at 
Madison the Mazomanie team coached by 
Principal H. W. Jones won the state cham- 
pionship. Dodgeville was second and Milton 
third. The boy making the highest score was 
Carl Schuman who finished with 2243.24 
points of a possible 2600. 

Frank W. Clippinger, a graduate of Wa- 
bash college, who received his master’s de- 
gree from the University of Illinois in 1917, 
and has been teaching there since, comes to 
Lawrence College; Appleton, Wisconsin, next 
year as head of the department of Rhetoric, 
to succeed Prof. Dix Harwood, who will go 
to Columbia university next Fall to complete 
work on his doctorate degree. 

The Cricket is the title of a new school 
paper published by the Phillips high school. 
It is printed on the Multigraph and is in 
every way an excellent publication. 
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Supt. Newman of Barron issues a most in- 
teresting and instructive bulletin each month. 
It is in the nature of a letter, is mimeo- 
graphed, and contains very valuable infor- 
mation. 





Principal R. M. Kutz of Walworth will 
enter the University of Wisconsin next fall to 
study for a master’s degree. 


The janitors of the Milwaukee schools have 
been given a pay increase, The minimum sal- 
ary for janitors is now $200 a month, for 
teachers $120. Write your own comment. 





Electors at an annual meeting may fix the 
salary of a school teacher, and the school 
board is bound by such a regulation, accord- 
ing to an opinion delivered by Deputy Atty. 
Gen. Reiser to J. Moen at Viroqua. The 
opinion stated that as long as the meeting 
of the school electors was in proper form and 
the meeting officially set the salary, such 
action is binding on the board and it cannot 
jater order another salary scale. 


John Ulrich, 69, one of the pioneer prin- 
cipals of Milwaukee, died Feb. 29. He was 
born in Switzerland, was a graduate of the 
River Falls Normal, and for forty-four years 
worked in the schools of Milwaukee. He was 
a Socialist and a member of the Christian 
Science church. 


Twelve Years of 
Organized Reading 


The best of literature in every home 
through the school. 

ELSON READERS—9-Book Series. 

CHILD-LIBRARY READERS (Elson 

. Extension Series)—9-Book Series. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERA- 
TURE—3-Book Series. 

LITERATURE AND LIFE—4-Book 
Series. 


In these four sets is found a unified 
plan to lead and direct the child’s read- 
ing program from the first day of school 
until he leaves the high school door. 


Detailed information on request. 


Scott, Foresman and Co. 


Educational Publishers 
Chicago 623 S. Wabash Avenue. 











THE ELLIS METHOD OF FARM ACCOUNTING 


Send 50c for sample outfit. You will want it in your school. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 





INCREASE the number of 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS in use in your Schools 
and you automatically 
DECREASE the number of books to be discarded 
at the end of the School Year. 


**“HOLDEN”’ on a BOOK COVER 
Assures You of WEARING QUALITY and SERVICE 


(Samples free) 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Stevens Point will increase salaries of high 
school teachers and give a $50 bonus to each 
grade teacher attending an approved summer 
school. Local applicants for positions will 
have to have a year’s experience elsewhere 
before being given contracts. A rule against 
the employment of married teachers has alsa 
been adopted. 


The La Crosse Public Schools attracted a 
crowd of over 6,000 on the opening night of 
the School Exposition. This is an annual 
affair and shows the work being done through- 
out the school system. The Hi Tribune gave 
a complete account of the occasion. The ex- 
hibits were in the gymnasium of the high 
school. Naturally hand work was most prom- 
inent, but the,entire exhibit showed the high 
quality of work being done throughout the 
city. One could not be a pessimist and talk 
of ‘‘fads and frills’? after seeing such a splen- 
did exhibit of the fundamentals. The people 
of any city will back their schools to the 
limit when they see real evidence of the work 
done, in the schools. 


Wisconsin 


The Western meeting at La 
Crosse, March 13-14 was most successful. Dr. 
J. Paul Goode was the headline speaker. At- 


tendance was large and the sectional meet- 
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ings were unusually interesting. A feature 
of this meeting is the annual dinner. It is 


unique in that no long addresses are given. 
Supt. L. W. Fulton of Viroqua was elected 
president and Miss Charlotte Kohn of La 
Crosse, secretary. It was voted to hold fu- 
ture meetings in the fall. 

Colfax, Wisconsin, voted bonds for a $70,- 
000 addition to their school building at a spe- 
cial meeting March 17. The proposition was 
overwhelmed at the annual meeting last sum- 
mer, but carried by a substantial majority at 
this time. An intensive, but quiet personal 
campaign of education as to school needs 
and actual costs by the friends of the schools 
did the job. 


The La Crosse Normal 
courses this summer for 


offer special 
in physical 


will 
work 


education. These special classes will begin 
June 30 and continue for one month. The 
regular summer session is from June 16— 
July 25. 


W. W. Gehrend, agriculture supervisor for 
Smith-Hughes, formerly known as superintend- 
ent of schools died suddenly at Fredric March 
22. During the war Mr. Gehrend acted as 
editor of the Journal. 








THE STOUT 


Summer Session nine weeks, June 


INSTITUTE 


238-August 22 


ae, 


1924 


Regular Session September 8, 1924—May 29, 1925 


The following courses are offered in the 
VOCATIONAL AND PART TI 
Part-Time School Organi- Organization 
zation and Administra- Arts 
tion 
Organization of Part-Time 
Home Economics 
Part-Time School 
Economics Methods 
Vocational Guidance 


Home 
Principles of 


Administrative Problems 

Teaching Vocational 
Industrial Classes 

Principles of Education 


Summer Session: 
ME EDUCATION—12 Courses 


of Indus.-rial Home Economics 
Lesson Plan and Job : heet 


Making 
Part-Time School Home 
Economics Methods 
Organization of Home 
Economics 


and 


Teaching 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS—35 Courses 


Furniture Upholstery Radio 
Electrical I Carpentry I 
Printing I, II, I1I, IV Patternmakin 
Millwork I Machine Shop 
Cabinet Making I Foundry I 
Sheet Metal I, il, III Auto Mechani 
Woodturning I Drawing 


Home Mechanics I 


Elements of 


Architectural Drawing 
I, EE I 

gl Machine Drawing I, II, 
& BH, 333 III 

Bricklaying and Concrete I 
Forging Il, III 
Woodfinishing I 

Klements of Woodwork I, II 


es II, Ill 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS—2S8 Courses 


Color and Design I, II 
Household Physics 
Clothing I, II, IlI, IV, V 
I. Undergarment in- 
struction, hygiene, 
and budget 


V. 


Millinery 


sional work 
Advanced clothing 

construction 
Costume Design 


Food Economics 


b. Fancy cookery 
IV. Meal planning, prep- 
aration, and service 
V. Experimenta! cookery 
Cafeteria Management 
Home Management 


II. Blouse and skirt, de- Textiles Chemistry 
signing, personal Nutrition I, II Qualitative Analysis 
accounts Foods I, II, 1II, IV, V Textile 
III. Cotton and silk I and II. Elementary Food 
dresses, dress ac- cookery, family General 
cessories, budget service Community Hygiene 
IV. Wool and linen III. a. Canning and pre- Microbiology 
dresses. profes- serving Physiology and Hygiene 


ADDITIONAL DEGREE 
Psychology IA 
Psychology IB 
Psychology II 

History, Modern 
History, Industrial 
Economics 

Citizenship 


Public Speaki 


PHYSICAL TRAI 
Football Coaching 
Basketball Coaching 


AND DIPLOMA ACADEMIC 


English Composition 

English Literature 

English Directed Reading 
I, EE, ELE, 5¥ 

Hygiene and Safety 


Track and Field Coaching 
Swimming for 


WORK AND SCIENCE—22 Courses 

Materials of Construction 

Chemistry, Industrial 

Mathematies I, II 

Sociology 

Home and Social 
ics I, II 


ng 


Econom- 


NING—5 Courses 
Swimming for Women 
Men 


For catalog address The President, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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The Faétory is in Michigan 


but the Service is Local to you ! 


—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently —place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called ‘‘Platoon” System, and other, current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 

And so, while the factory is in Michigan, ““American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Geating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Kau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
State Distributors 
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Lower 
Price Level 
on these Shoes 
for 





Spring Season 


The demand for comfort and wear in a good looking shoe has made pos- 
sible a reduction in the regular price scale of the Cantilever Shoe in all its 
various styles. The lower prices went into effect March 15th. 


The increased volume of production has resulted in “factory overhead” 
economies with no change in quality. The same high grade materials, fine 
workmanship and scientific shoe construction are available at lower prices. 


We believe the public will appreciate lower prices on a 
trade-marked shoe that has earned such a fine reputation for 
comfort, service and health combined with dignified style. 


This announcement is made at the opening of the Spring 
Season so that the economy may be available to regular cus- 
tomers, as well as to many new friends. 


You will find trimness of appearance, real shoe comfort and 
service in Cantilever Shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES IN WISCONSIN 


Appleton—The Pettibone-Peabody Co. Madison—F amily Shoe Store, 214 State 
St. 


Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 


Beloit—Paul L. Murkland 


E Claire—Anderson Shoe Co., Eau 
as Claire Hotel ‘Bldg. Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co, 


322 Grand Ave. 
Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co 


Green Bay—Linck’s Shoe Store, 221 North 
Washington St. Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 
Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. Wausau—Berg & Sabatke, 3rd & Wash- 


La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store (Rice & ington Sts. 
Thompson) 


*Monroe—Leon O. Schmidt 
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Keeping the Faith 


wa|HEN this organization was founded, in 1885, fair 








dealing and service to our customers was made a 
watchword. As merchants, we have always sold 
only those goods that we honestly believed to be 
good merchandise. 











A “repeat order” from an old customer is always a 
pleasure, because we know that it is based on confidence in 
our integrity and in the quality of the merchandise we sell. 


This is our work: To sell worthy goods, and to treat 
each customer so fairly that he will believe in our honest 
purpose when he is again in need of our goods. 


From the beginning we have observed the traditions 
of keeping the faith. 


Our policy will always remain the same. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Established 1885 


Eau Claire eke: Wisconsin 























